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SOME PROBLEMS OF INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 

BY 

K . G. Sankar, b. a., b. l. 

The chronology of Ancient India still remains unsettled. The 
devoted labours of generations of Indian and foreign scholars 
have apparently only added to the already existing confusion. 
This is due in part at least to the exclusive reliance on one set of 
chronicles, Greek, Buddhist, Jain or Hindu. Foreign scholars, 
for instance, who are unduly critical where Indian accounts are 
concerned, err on the side of credulity when dealing with 
Greek or Chinese accounts. They assume that indigenous 
accounts are bound to be biassed and prefer the Greek and 
Chinese chronicles as more impartial and truthful. But love of 
truth and impartiality cannot be the monopoly of any one race 
or nation and prejudice may be as detrimental to the discovery 
of truth as patriotism. The object cf this paper is to attempt, if 
possible, to solve some leading problems of early Indian chrono¬ 
logy by ‘dealing critically and impartially with all available 
materials, free from the extremes of credulity and prejudice, and 
as far as possible unswayed by any motive other than the love 
of historic truth, 

The prime need in such an investigation is a fixed starting 
point, from which we may work backwards and forwards. Sir 
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William Jones claimed to have laid the foundation of Indian 
chronology by his discovery of the identity of Sandrokottos 
with Candragupta Maurya and his claim has been almost uni¬ 
versally admitted as true. This identity is not indeed as axiom¬ 
atic as it is generally believed to be and stands in need of 
confirmation from other sources. But it can be established 
beyond all reasonable doubt and it serves as a rough and ready 
starting-point for early Indian chronology. It therefore deserves 
a closer examination than it has received hitherto. 

This identity rests on the Greek accounts of Alexander’s in 
vasion of India. None of the contemporary accounts, however, 
has come down to us. This is not, perhaps such a great loss as 
one would imagine, as, in the opinion of Strabo ( 19 A. 0. ), the 
writers of those accounts were all a set of liars, of whom only a 
few managed now and then to stammer out some words of truth. 
Such a sweeping censure may not be entirely deserved, as most 
of these chroniclers were perhaps more credulous than dishonest; 
but still the fact serves to minimise their importance. In the 
absence of the original accounts, the value of the existing chro¬ 
nicles, must, it is'obvious, depend upon the fidelity with which 
they reproduce their sources and the extent of critical faculty 
they bring to bear upon such material. Prof. Freeman examines 
them and decides that Arrian alone, of them all, stands the 
test \ 

The Greek chronicles that bear on the identity of Sandrokottos 
are :— 

1. Diodorus Siculus ( 1st Cent. B, C. ), 2. Strabo (19 A. c). 

3- Quintus Curtius (1st Cent. A. C. ), 4. Plutarch ( 1st Cent, 

A. C.), 5. Arrian ( 2nd Cent. A. O. ), 6, Athenaios ( 3rd 

Cent. A. C. ), and 7. Justin ( 4th Cent. A. G. ). They have 
first to be examined separately and the account sifted from them 
has3hen|to be compared with the available Indian sources, to 
arrive at the final approximation to truth. For convenience, 
they are quoted as translated by J. W. Me Crindle in his Inva¬ 
sion of India by Alexander the Great . 


1 Historical Essays , Beeond series, third edition, pp. 183-184. 
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Diodorus writes 1 “ He ( Alexander) had obtained from 

Phegeus a description of the country beyond the Indus. First 
came a desert, which it would take 12 days to traverse ; beyond 
this was the river called the Ganges, which had a width of 
thirty-two stadia, and a greater depth than any other Indian 
river ; beyond this again were situated the dominions of the 
nation of the Praisioi and the Gandaridae, whose king 
Xandrames, had an army of 20,000 horse, 200,000 infantry. 
2000 chariots and 4000 elephants trained and equipped for 
war. Alexander, distrusting these statements, sent for Pores 
and questioned him as to their accuracy. Poros assured him of 
the correctness of the information, but added that the king of the 
Gandaridae was a man of quite worthless character, and -held in 
no respect, as he was thought to be the son of a barber. This 
man, the king’s father, was of a comely person, and of him the 
queen had become deeply enamoured. The old king having been 
treacherously murdered by his wife, the succession had devolved 
on him who now reigned. ” 

This account is simple and straight-forward. The Praisioi and 
the Gandaridae evidently formed a single nation in Alexander s 
time and had a common king Xandrames. The Praisioi are the 
Pracyas ( Magadha), and according to Pliny 2 and Ptolemy 
the Gandaridae ( more correctly Gangaritae- Sanskrit Ganga- 
ristra ) were a tribe of the Kalihgas, who dwelt about the mouths 
of the Ganges. Xandrames evidently stands for Candramas, and 
his army was constituted of the four Hindu elements, hasfijasm- 
rathapaddti ( elephants, horse, chariots and infantry ). Candramas 
was believed to be born of a barber to the queen of the late 
murdered king. 

Strabo (2.1.9) says nothing of Xandrames, but mentions the 
embassy of Megasthenes from Seleukos to Sandrokottos and o 
Deimachos to Ms son Amitrochates ( Sanskrit A.mitraghata). 
Seleukos was a general of Alexander. Amitrochates cannot be idea- 
tified with any known Indian king and may have been only a 


1 Bibliotheca Hist orica ( 17. 93 ). 

2 Natural History (6. 65 ). 

D Geography (7- 1. 81 ). 
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title. But Sandrokottos evidently stands for Candragupta, and 
the identity is seen more clearly in the form Sandrokoptos found 
in Athenaios 7 . The Gupta kings of this name are known to have 
lived several centuries later. So the Sandrokottos of Greek 
chronicles must be identified with Candragupta Maurya. Strabo 
says further ( 15. 2 ) that Seleukos crossed the Indus and tried 
to recover Alexander's Indian provinces, but had to cede to 
Sandrokottos the entire country east of the Hindukush in 
exchange for 500 elephants and to enter into a matrimonial alli¬ 
ance with him. This result of the encounter between Seleukos 
and Sandrokottos is confirmed by Appian and the matrimonial 
alliance between them is mentioned in the Bhamsya Burma 
( 3. 6. 43 ) also, which says that Candragupta Maurya married the 
daughter of the Persian King Suluva ( Seleukos ). The identity 
therefore of Sandrakottos with Candragupta Maurya may be 
taken as established. 

The account of Quintus Curtius is more detailed.* “ The king 
( Alexander ) made a halt of two days with this prince ( Phegeus ), 
designing on the third day to cross the river, the passage of which 
was difficult, not only from its great breadth, but also because its 
channel was obstructed with rocks. Having therefore requested 
Phegeus to tell him what he wanted to know, he learnt the fol¬ 
lowing particulars. Beyond the river lay exensive deserts which 
it would take eleven days to traverse. Next came the Ganges, 
the largest river in all India, the further bank of which was in¬ 
habited by two nations, the Gangaridae and the Prasii, whose 
king Aggrames kept in the field, for guarding the approaches to 
his country, 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry, besides 2000 four- 
horsed chariots, and what was the most formidable force of all, 
a troop of elephants which he said ran up to the number of 3000. 
All this seemed to the king to be incredible, and he therefore asked 
Poros, who happened to be in attendance, whether the account was 
true. He assured Alexander in reply that, as far as the strength of 
the nation and kingdom was concerned, there was no exaggeration 


1 Beipnosophists ( c. 18 d ), 

% Syriake ( c. 55 )- 
$ History of Alexander ( 9- % ). 
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in the reports, but that the present king was not merely a man ori¬ 
ginally of no distinction, but even of the very meanest condition. 
Sis father was in fact a barber, scarcely staving off hunger b\ 
his daily earnings, but who, from his being not uncomely in 
person, had gained the affections of the queen, and was by her 
influence advanced to too near a place in the confidence of the 
reigning monarch. Afterwards, however, he treacherously mur¬ 
dered his sovereign ; and, then under the pretence of acting as 
guardian to the royal children, usurped the supreme autho¬ 
rity, and, having put the young princes to death, begot the 
present king who was detested and held cheap by his subjects, as 
he rather took after his father than conducted himself as the occu¬ 
pant of a throne.” 


There is substantial agreement between the accounts of Dio¬ 
dorus and Quiutus Curtius, but the differences are noteworthy. 
Besides minor discrepancies like Gangaridae for Gandaridae, and 
Aggrames for Xandrames, and in the number of his elephants, 
Curtius gives details not found in Diodorus. Xandrames' father 
is said to have been almost in a starving condition, when the 
queens favour raised him to a position of trust near her husband, 
which he abused to murder him (Diodorus ascribes the murder 
to the queen herself) and his minor sons, under the pretence of 
acting as their guardian ; and to usurp the realm for himself; and 
Xandrames himself is said to have been born only after the 
murder of the late king. If Diodorus and Curtius followed the 
same authorities, as their substantial agreement indicates, i i- 
not easy to understand why the former omits to give any of these 
details on which Curtius dilates. It seems therefore that Curtius 
was trying to improve upon the original story, found intact m 

Diodorus. 

Plutarch, in his turn, contributes 1 to the growth of the Sandro 
kottos legend, which attains its final stage in Justin. The battle 
with Poros depressed the spirits of the Macedonians, and made 
them very unwilling to advance further into India. For as it 
was with the utmost difficulty they had beaten him_when_the 


1 Life of Alexander ( c- 6? ). 
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army he led amounted only to 20,000 infantry and 2000 cavalry, 
they now most resolutely opposed Alexander, when he insisted that 
they should cross the Ganges. This river, they heard, had a 
breadth of two-and-thirty stadia, and a depth of 100 fathoms, 
while its farther banks were covered all over with armed men, 
horses and elephants. For the kings of the Gandaridae and the 
Praisiai were reported to be waiting for him with an army of 
80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8000 war chariots and 6000 fighting 
elephants. Nor was this an exaggeration, for not long afterwards 
Androkottos, who had by that time mounted the throne, presented 
Seleukos with 500 elephants, and overran and subdued the whole 

of India with an army of 600,000 men.. Androkottos himself, 

who was then but a youth, saw Alexander himself and afterwards 
used to declare that Alexander could easily have taken possession 
of the whole country since the king was hated and despised by his 
subjects for the wickedness of his disposition and the meanness 
of his origin/* 

Alexander’s troops are here said to have become depressed, not 
when Alexander wanted to cross the Hyphasis ( Beas ), but soon 
after the battle with Poros, and, rather inconsistently, when he 
insisted on their crossing the Ganges. The Gangaridae and the 
Prasii are said to have had different kings, and both are actually 
said to have been waiting on the farther banks of the Ganges with 
their entire army. The strength of this army is here raised from 
20,000 to 80,000 horse, from 2000 to 8000 chariots, and from 3000 
or 4000 to 6000 elephants. These facts are enough to cast doubts 
on Plutarch’s reliability. He adds that Sandrokottos gained the 
throne after Alexander's invasion of India, presented Seleukos 
with 500 elephants and subdued the whole of India, and had, in 
his youth, met Alexander in person, and afterwards used to de¬ 
clare that Alexander could have easily conquered the whole 
country, as the king was hated and despised for his wickedness 
and mean origin. In the first place, by merely saying that 
Sandrokottos presented Seleukos with 500 elephants without 
referring at the same time to the cession by Seleukos of the entire 
country east of the Hindu Kush, Plutarch betrays his racial bias. 
Again the statement that Sandrokottos conquered the whole of 
India cannot be accepted as true, in the face of the faets thafc ? 
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even in the times of his grandson Priyadarsi, the Tamil kingdoms 
were independent, and that, as we learn from the latter's rock- 
edict No, 13, even Kalihga was nnconquered till his 8th year, 
Lf, again, it is true that Sandrokottos used to declare that 
x41exander could easily have conquered Eastern India, Alexander 
must have loomed as large in the eyes of the Indians as in those 
of his own people. In that case, it is certainly strange and in¬ 
explicable that Alexander's raid should not have received even a 
casual notice in any Indian chronicle, Hindu, Buddhist or Jain. 
It is moreover rather suspicious that the opinion here ascribed to 
Sandrokottos is by Diodorus and Curtius attributed to Pores, and 
the grounds for the opinion are the same — the wickedness and 
th® mean origin of the reigning king. Plutarch, who had already 
assigned different kings to the Gangaridae and the Prasii, here 
seems to imply that they had a common king, like Diodorus and 
Curtius. In the face of all these discrepancies, it is difficult to 
attach much weight to his statement that Sandrokottos had met 
Alexander in person before he gained the throne. 

Arrian, who alone, in the opinion of Prof Freeman, u seems 
to have had at once the will and the power to exercise a discreet 
judgment upon the statements of those who went before him, 
does not so much as mention the name of the king or the people, 
the strength of whose army dismayed the veteran troops of 
Alexander, if not Alexander himself. He contents himself with 
the following modest statement. 1 “ It was reported that the 
country beyond the Hyphasis was exceedingly fertile, and that 
the inhabitants were good agriculturists, brave in war, and 
living under an excellent system of internal government, for the 
multitude was governed by the aristocracy, who exercised their 
authority with justice and moderation. It was also reported 
that the people there had a greater number of elephants than the 
other Indians, and that those were of superior size and courage. 
Arrian's desire to avoid dilating on the enemy’s strength is 
evident, but his honesty gives us a clue to the real reason of 
Alexander’s retreat. All the Greek accounts agree regarding 
the strength of the country east of the Ganges, but, while other 


1 Anabasis ( 5. 25 ). 
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writers believe in Alexander s chances of success, on the ground 
that its king, being wicked and low-born, was unpopular, Arrian 
lays stress on the prosperity of the country and the justice and 
moderation of its government. We have thus to choose between 
Arrian and the other Greek authors; and the choice is not in the 
least degree difficult. Alexander in fact must have felt more 
relieved than angry, when his troops refused to advance further, 
as he could retreat without damage to his military reputation. 
The resistance encountered by him, when he had to fight only 
disunited petty tribes, leaves no room to doubt the result of the 
contest, if he had to face the entire strength of a popular and 
powerful king of Magadha. Arrian adds ( 5. 6 ) that Megasth- 
enes, by his own statement, frequently visited Sandrokottos and 
thus confirms his synchronism with Seleukos. Athenaios ( 14. 
67) too points to the same conclusion' by making their sons 
Amitrochates and Antiochos contemporaries of each other. 

Justin, claiming to base his account on Pompeius Trogus 
(1st century A. C. ), begins 1 by making Alexander conquer the 
Prasidae and the Gangaridae (whom the other accounts represent 
as having dismayed Alexander’s troops ) “ after defeating their 

armies with great 'slaughter and says that, when Alexander 
reached the Cuphites ( evidently a river in Utopia ), where the 
enemy, ( necessarily unnamed ) awaited him with 200,000 ca¬ 
valry ( he evidently specialised in cavalry and £ 'had no use even 
for the much dreaded elephants ), his troops refused to advance 
further. After this veracious account, the legend of Sandro¬ 
kottos follows ( 15. 4 ). “ Seleukos Hicator waged many wars 

in the^east after the partition of Alexander’s empire among his 
generals. He first took Babylon, and then with his forces 
augmented by victory subjugated the Bactrians. He then passed 
even into India, which after Alexander’s death as if the yoke of 
servitude.had been shaken off from its neck, had put-his prefects 
to death. Sandrokottos was the leader who achieved their 
freedom, but after his victory he forfeited by his tyranny all 
title to the name of liberator, for he oppressed with servitude the 
very people-whom he had emancipated from foreign thraldom. 
He was born in humble life, but was ^prompted to aspire to 


1 Mistoriae JPhilippicae ( 12. 8). 
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royalty by an omen significant of an august desfcinv. For when 
by his insolent behaviour he had offended Alexander, and was 
ordered by that king to be put to death, he sought safety by a 
speedy flight. When he lay down overcome with fatigue and 
had fallen into a deep sleep, a lion of enormous size, approaching 
the slumberer licked with its tongue the sweat which oozed pro 
fusely from his body, and, when he awoke, quietly took its 
departure. It was this prodigy which first inspired him with 
the hope of winning the throne, and so, having collected a band 
of robbers, he instigated the Indians to overthrow the existing 
government. When he was thereafter preparing to attack 
Alexander s prefects, a wild elephant of monstrous size approach¬ 
ed him, and, kneeling submissively like a tame elephant, received 
him on to its back and fought vigorously in front of the army. 
Sandrokottos, having thus won the throne,was reigning over India, 
when Seleukos was laying the foundations of his future great¬ 
ness. Seleukos, having made a treaty with him and otherwise 
settled his affairs in the east, returned home to prosecute the war 
with Antigonos } \ 

It is perhaps cruel to dissect this beautiful legend, but so 
much history has been built on the basis of this passage that it 
is necessary to examine how much of it is true. The prodigies 
of the lion licking the sweat off the body of Sandrokottos, and the 
wild elephant voluntarily receiving him on its back, both being 
of monstrous or enormous size, may perhaps be passed over. 
But Justin, who thus shows his love of curious details, 
omits to state in what way Sandrokottos had offended Alexander 
(the emendation of Alexandrum to Nandrum is gratuitous ), and 
how they happened to meet at all. Justin’s love of the miracul¬ 
ous is seen also in his legend of Seleukos ( in the same chapter ), 
whom he makes out to be a physical son of Apollo, citing in 
proof thereof the anchormark on the thighs of Seleukos and all 
his successors. Stripped of the miraculous details, and the 
apocryphal meeting of Sandrokottos and Alexander, Justin's 
narrative may be thus summed up. Sandrokottos was of humble 
birth, but, with the aid of some wild tribes, he captured the throne 
of Magadha, and after Alexander's death, he killed the Greek 
prefects and recovered the Punjab. In the meantime, Seleukos 
% 
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had taken Babylon and Bactria, and sought to reconquer the 
Indian border, but was forced to give up his claims. and, after 
concluding* a treaty with Sandrokottos, he turned back against 
Antigonos. The passage quoted clearly indicates that the 
accession of Sandrokottos was prior to his recovery of 
of the Punjab. Justin's reluctance to admit the defeat of Seleukos 
may be seen from the terms of his reference to the encounter. 
The Greek chronicles all seem to bear unwilling testimony to the 
greatness of Sandrokottos, though they do not stoop to deny or 
ignore the facts. If the story of Alexander’s meeting with Sandro¬ 
kottos be discredited, we cannot say from the Greek chronicles 
alone whether the accession of Sandrokottos was prior or subse¬ 
quent to Alexander’s invasion, or whether he was or was not 
identical with Xandrames. 

The Indian accounts of Candragupta may now be compared. 
The earliest of these is the Brhat-katho of Gunaclhya. This work 
has not survived, but two Sanskrit versions of it are available, 
the Brhat-katha-manjarz of Ksemendra and the Kat ha-saritsa gar a 
of Somadeva. Both belong to the 11th century A. 0., and the 
latter claims (1. 1. 3 & 10) to be absolutely faithful in substance 
to the original. Gunadhya was a contemporary of Satavahana of 
Pratisthana ( Paithana), the adopted son of Dlpakarni ( 1. 6 ), who 
may be identified with Andhra Simuka for various reasons. In 
the first place, Satavahana seems to have been a title of Simuka, 
but the dynastic name ( Kula ) of the Andhra kings Kanha and 
Gotamlputra 1 . Satavahana must therefore be identical with the 
first Andhra king Simuka. He is said to have got the name, 
because he was found by. Dlpakarni riding a yafcsa named Sata in 
the form of a lion ( 1. 6 ). The introduction of the lion into the 
story is evidently an attempt to explain his personal name 
Simhaka ( Prakrit Simuka) ; and, as Dlpakarni is not included 
in the 30 Andhras named in the Puranas, he must have preceded 
them all. The Puranas ( cited, throughout this paper, from F. E. 
Pargiter’s Purana lext of the Dynasties of the Kali Age) uniformly 
state that Simuka came to power by killing Su&arman, the last 

X Lilder’s List of Brahmt Inscriptions In Wpigrctpliia Indica ( Vol- 10, 
app. nos. 1113, 1118, 1123 & 1144). 
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Kanva king, and destroying the remnants cf Suhga power in 
Malva, while, according to the Kalpa-p?adipa of Jinaprabhasuri 
( c. 1300 A. C.), Satavahana, born in a potter’s house at Paithana, 
rose to power by driving off from that city Vikramaditya of 
XJjjain, who was famed as Sakari f foe of Sakas) and as the founder 
of the Samvat era of 58 B. O. Vikramaditya seems therefore to 
have been the title of a later Suhga king of Malva- According to 
Jinaprabha, Sakti-kumara was the son and Sudraka was the 
minister of Satavahana. This statement is confirmed by the 
evidence of inscriptions ( Luders Nos. 1112 & 1117), which refer 
to an early Andhra prince Sakti-Sri Kumara. The identity there¬ 
fore of Satavahana with Simuka may be taken as established, and 
he and his protege Gunadhya must have lived about the end of 
the 1st century B. C. According to the Prdbandha-cinfamayi of 
Merutunga ( c. 1300 A. C. ), Satavahana compiled Gatha-sapta-sati, 
to which Bana gives high praise in the metrical introduction to 
his Harsa-carita, ascribing it to Satavahana. The work, however, 
ascribes itself to Hala Kavivatsala t 1. 3 ). From this statement,- 
it has been inferred that the author of the work was the 17th king 
of the Andhra dynasty, named Hala. But Hala was a paryaya 
(synonym) of Sal a, Salivahana and Satavahana, according to 
Hemacandra, Desi-nnma maid and Trikandasesa. The Gatha-mpta- 
iati, therefore, may be the work of Simuka Satavahana himself, or 
his later descendant Hala. The colophon to the Bund! manu¬ 
script of the work, noticed in Dr. Peterson’s 1 bird Report ( p. 349 ) 
definitely ascribes the work to king Satavahana, known also as 
Satakarna, Kavivatsala and Hala, who was the ruler of Pra- 
tisthana and Kuntala, the son of Dvipikarna, the husband of 
Malayavatl, to whom he owed his learning and the patron of 
Sarvavarman, the author of Kolapa ( or Katantra) and of Guna¬ 
dhya, the author of Brhat-Kathd. Every one of these details is 
confirmed by other evidence. For instance, the ascription of the 
work to Satavahana is confirmed by Sana, Rajasekhara, Meru- 
tunga and some manuscripts of the Gdthd-sap!a-sati ; and, as seen 
above, the ascription to Hate Kavivatsala, is found in the body 
of the work. The title of Satakarna is confirmed by the title 
Satakarni ( descendant of Satakarna ) of many of his successors, 
and by Vatsyayana, who, a little incorrectly, ascribes the title 
Satakarni to Satavahana of Kuntala, who killed his queen Malaya- 
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vail by accident. 1 Pratisthana is mentioned as Satavahana's 
capital by Somadeva (1. 6 ) f Merutunga, Rajasekhara and the 
Anekartha-Kairavakara-Kaumudi . Kuntala is mentioned as his 
country by Vatsyayana, and in the last verse of the Bund! manus¬ 
cript. It was also the personal name of an Andhra King. That 
Satavahana was the son of Dvtpikarna ( more correctly Dlpakarni) 
has been seen already from the evidence of Somadeva, who also 
mentions, with Vatsyayana, Malayavatl, as his queen. Somadeva 
also tells us how Satavahana made a mistake, through his 
ignorance of Sanskrit grammar, and, piqued by Malayavatl 
laughing at it, he learnt Sanskrit grammar, with the aid of Sarva- 
varman, who composed his Kdlapa or Kdiantra for his master’s 
benefit, and how Satavahana, after neglecting at first the JBrkai - 
Katha , because it was written in the Paisaci dialect, later on 
came to repent of his neglect and appreciate its beauty. It is 
therefore clear that the Gatha sapta-sati was compiled by Simuka 
himself and not his descendent Hala ; and it is significant that, 
’ while the work generously refers to Vikramaditya’s generosity 
in the past tense (5. 64 ), Salahana ( Salivahana ) is himself re¬ 
ferred to as a living king ( 5. 67 ). The work must therefore 
have been compiled after Vikramaditya's death. The date thus 
arrived at for Satavahana is confirmed by Raja£ekharasuri, who 
says definitely, in his Prabandha Kosa , that Vikramaditya came 
470 years after MahavJra’s death, i. e. in 528 -470 = 58 B. c., 
and that Satavahana was his contemporary. Dr. D* R. Bhandar¬ 
kar is inclined to ascribe a later date to the Gatha-sapta-sati on 
the ground that it mentions Tuesday ( 3. 61 ) end Radhika (1,89). 
But it has not been proved beyond reasonable doubt that week¬ 
day names and Radhika were unknown in the 1st century B. c. 
On the other hand, their mention in the Gathasapta-sati should 
be sufficient to disprove the later dates ascribed to their origin 
by modern scholars. Doubts cannot be entertained as to the 
genuineness of these references on the ground that the work was 
amplified in later times by the addition of many more gafhas , as 
they are found in the text adopted by the commentator Ganga- 
dhara, which contains just 701 gathas 9 if we exclude the last 


1 Kama -sutra ( 2. 7. 28 ). 
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verse ( colophon ) of each sataka. There is therefore no reason to 
doubt the authenticity of the Gathd-sapta-iait, or the references 
therein to Vikramadity a, Tuesday and Radhika. The date of 
the Brhat-Katha has thus been proved to be the 1st century B. e., 
and it Is therefore the earliest available Indian authority on the 
History of Candragupta. 

The legend of Candragupta, as related by Gunadhya, is as 
follows :— Indradatta, a pupil of Varsa, and a co-pupil of Par ini, 
Katyayana, Vararuci and Vyadi, asked by his master a large sum 
as guru-daksina (master's remuneration), went to Ayodhya to 
apply for it to Nanda, who was reputed to have had 99 crores of 
gold, but found him just dead. He, however, hit upon the idea of 
transfusing his own spirit into Nanda’s body and giving Vara¬ 
ruci the needed sum, while Vyadi was to guard his own body. 
But the minister Sakatala suspected a trick, when he found the 
miserly USTanda growing suddenly generous, but, in view of his 
master's son Candragupta being still a child, he found means of 
preventing Indradatta reverting to his own body, by burning it 
under the pretence of disposing of dead bodies. Indradatta 
thereupon ordered Sakatala with all his sons to be thrown into 
a dry well wnth inadequate food. The sons of Sakatala all gave 
up their food to fcheir father that he might live to avenge their 
death. Vararuci, unwilling to shoulder the burden of government 
alone as Indradatta’s minister, persuaded him to reinstate Saka¬ 
tala. Indradatta, then resigning the administration to these two 
ministers, gave himself up to enjoyment as Yogananda. Vara- 
ruci then incurred his suspicion and displeasure by referring to 
a mark on the body of his queen, and was ordered to be killed. 
But Sakatala contrived to hide Mm till the king repented of his 
hasty and unjust order, when Vararuci, in his turn, was re¬ 
instated. But, in the meantime, his relations, hearing a false 
report of his death, had given up their lives. This circumstance, 
combined with the growing tyranny of Yogananda, made him 
retire disgusted into private life. Sakatala then succeeded, with 
Canakya's aid, in destroying Yogananda and his son Hiranya- 
gupta and reinstating Candragupta on his father s throne (1.4.45 ). 
Allowing for the romantic frame-work, the story may be boiled 
down to yield us valuable data. On the death of the rich Nanda* 
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an impostor succeeded him, but the minister Sakatala later on 
killed him with Canakya’s aid, and reinstated Nanda s son 
Candragupta. 

Next in time, the Puranas only say that Mahanandi was 
succeeded by his Sudra son Mahapadma Nanda, who destroyed 
all Ksattriya dynasties, and, with his 8 sons Sumalya or Sukalpa 
and others, ruled for 100 years, and that Xautilya (Canakya 
Visnugupta ) uprooted them all and anointed Candragupta 
Maury a \ Mahapadma Nanda of the Puranas is said to have 
been so called, because he was lord of wealth to the extent of a 
Mahapadma, and is therefore evidently identical with the 
genuine Nanda of the Brhat-kaihu . Like Mahapadma, Purvananda 
( the genuine Nanda) too is said to have been a Sudra ( 1. 4.114 ). 
Mahapadma is said to have destroyed Ksattriya dynasties and 
annexed their kingdoms, while Avodhya is included in Purva¬ 
nanda's kingdom. Their identity is therefore almost certain. 
But the accounts of their successors are different. While Purva¬ 
nanda was succeeded by the impostor Yogananda, Mahapadma is 
said to have been succeeded by his 8 sons, the Nava Nandas. 
The truth seems to be, as Mr. K. P. Jayaswal surmised, that Yoga- 
nanda was called Navananda ( New Nanda ) to distinguish him 
from his predecessor, and this term was misunderstood in later 
times to mean 9 Nandas, and thus 8 sons came to be given to 
Mahapadma to make up the number. But only one of them is 
named, an indication that only one king was known to have 
come between Mahapadma and Candragupta. Sumalya or 
Sukalpa was perhaps a title of Yogananda. About the part 
played by Canakya in uprooting Nava-Nanda and reinstating 
Candragupta, the Puranas agree only in part with the Brhat 
flat ha, for, while in the latter he is only an agent of Sakatala, 
the Puranas make him the chief actor in the tragedy. Again, 
while the Brhat-Katha , makes Candragupta the son of Purva* 
nanda, the Puranas only call him a Maurya, which may be the 
clan name of Candragupta ’s mother. The commentary on the 
Yisnu Puraria however, interprets the term to mean the 4 son of 
Mura (the supposed name of the mother of Candragupta). 

X Vi$nti Pur ana ( 4. 24 ) ; Bhagavata Pur ana (12. 1). 
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We may now turn to the Mat aramsa 5th century a. C. ). Its 
account of Candragupta ? s rise to power as translated by Dr. 
Geiger ( 5. 14 17 ) is as follows :— “ The sons of Kalasoka were 
ten brothers, twenty-two years did they reign. Afterwards, the 
nine Nandas were Kings in succession *. they tuo reigned twenty - 
two years. Then did the Brahman;. C snaky a anoint a glorious 
youth, known by the name Candragupta, as king over all Jambn- 
dvipa, born of a noble clan, the Moriyas, when, filled with bitter 
hate, he had slain the ninth Dhanananda It will fc© shown 
later on that Kalasoka and his ten sons stand for Nandivardliaua 
and Maha-Nandi. The above account is essentially the same as 
that of the Puranas. All Indian accounts agree that Canakya 
was insulted by the Nanda who preceded Candragupta, and that, 
in revenge, he uprooted the Nanda and anointed Candragupta. 
The story found in the LrhaUKatha is that Sakatala found 
Canakya tearing up by the root and turning to zuhes a blade of 
grass that had hurt his foot. Thinking that he had found the 
man he wanted, Sakatala invited Canakya to a Sraddha feast in 
the house of Yogananda, but secretly gave orders to substitute 
another Brahmana Subandhu. When Canakya came and found 
there was no place for him, he was furious and vowed not to tie 
up his locks of hair until he had uprooted Nanda ( Yogananda ). 
Sakatala then persuaded him of his own innocence in the affair, 
and had Yogananda and his son Hiranyagupta destroyed by 
getting Canakya to perform certain magical rites. The other 
Indian accounts vary in details, but give substantially the same 
story. But the Mahavamsa alone says, with later Buddhist 
writers, that Candragupta was a Moriya by birth. The Moriyas 
are well known as a Ksattriya clnn allied to the Sakvas; and 
Candragupta’s mother may have come of that clan, which may 
have helped Candragupta to gain tha throne ; or Candragupta 
may have only claimed kinship with that clan. The Mahavamsa 
again disagrees with the Brhat- Katha and the Puranas in making 
the rich Nanda ( Dhana Nanda) the last, instead of the first, of 
the Nandas and follows the Puranas in interpreting Nava Nanda 
to mean 9 Nandas. The commentary on the Mahavamsa , which 
referring on chapter 5 to a schism of 1144 A. B, ( after Buddha s 
death ), cannot date earlier than the 7th century A. C., adds that 
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Wanda was originally a bandit-chief and usurper, and that 
Candragupta was the son of a Moriya King, thereby contra¬ 
dicting the Puranic account that Mahapadma was Mahanandi's 
son and the Brhat~Katha , which makes him Candragupta '& father. 
The still later Mahabcdhivamsa (ed. Pali Text Society, p. 98) 
comes out with the names ( evidently invented ) of all the 10 sons 
of KalaSoka and all the 9 Wandas. The sons of Kalasoka are 
said to have been named Bhadrasena, Koranclavarna, Mangura, 
SarvaihjaLia, Jalika, Ubhaka, Samjaya, Koravya, Nandivardhana, 
and Pancamaka. The Wandas are said to have been named 
Ugrasena, Panduka, Pandugati, Bhutapala, Rastrapala, Govisa- 
naka, Dafeasiddhaka, Kevatta, and Dhana. 

The evidence of Visakhadatta’s Mudra-Raksasa ( 6th century 
A, C. ) may now be considered, apart from the inconsistent details 
added by the late commentator Dhundhiraja (1713 A. C.). Accord¬ 
ing to the former, Canakya, also known as Kautilya and Visnu- 
gupta, insulted by Sarvarthasiddhi of Wandavamsa, lord of 
immense wealth, vowed his destruction and, with the aid of king 
Parvataka, besieged Pataliputra. Raksasa, minister of Wanda, 
finding it impossible to defend the city, secretly conveyed his 
master out of the city and, under pretence of surrendering the 
city, sought to destroy Canakya*s protege Candragupta Maurya, 
a low-born son of Sarvarthasiddhi, who, even in his youth, had 
shown signs of his future greatness. But Canakya foiled the 
schemes of Raksasa and contrived instead to kill Parvataka to 
whom he had promised half the kingdom in return for his aid, 
and all the 9 Wandas. Raksasa, then, with the aid of Parvataka’s 
son Malayaketu, sought to take Pataliputra, but Canakya again 
succeeded in breaking their alliance, taking Malayaketu captive, 
and compelling Raksasa to become Candragupta’s minister. 
Visakhadatta follows the Furanas in making Canakya the chief 
actor, and not, as in the Brhat* Katha, merely an agent of Sakatala, 
but a new defender of the Wandas appears in Raksasa. Tisakha- 
datta follows the later accounts in his interpretation also of the 
term Wava Wanda, and Candragupta, instead of being Purva 
Wanda's son, becomes the son of the last Wanda, whose name 
again is neither Yogananda nor Dhana Wanda, but Sarvartha¬ 
siddhi. The Mleechas also, Parvataka and Malayaketu, play 
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prominent parts as tools of the scheming Ganakya and Raksasa. 
It is now hardly possible to say how much of the drama 
is history and how much dramatic invention. But the story 
of Canakya promising Parvataka half the kingdom for his 
aid in attacking Pataliputra and then depriving him of his 
share by murder is confirmed by Hemacandra { 12th cen¬ 
tury A. C. ) in the 8th chapter of his Sthariravaltcariia ( also 
called Parisislaparva ). But Hemacandra distorts the relations 
of the chief figures in the Brhat-Katha by making Vararuci a 
poet, his wife Upakosa a courtesan, Candragupta the grandson 
of the protector of the King's peacocks ( evidently to account for 
Ms name Maurya ), and Ganakya himself the son of Canin and 
his wife Canesvari of the village Canaka. On the other hand, 
Hemacandra follows the JBrhal-Katha in assigning the prominent 
part to Sakatala and in making Canakya merely his agent. It 
thus appears that the Candragupta legend grew beyond recogni¬ 
tion in India as in Greece, and that each later author adds details 
which, whatever their intention, by no means improve upon the 
original story. 

The truth seems to be that, after Mahanandi’s death, his son 
by a Sudra wife, Mahapadma succeeded him, and when the 
neighbouring kings, regarding him as an upstart, combined 
against him, he succeeded in destroying them and annexing their 
kingdoms. When he died, the youth of his son Candragupta was 
taken advantage of by an impostor Sumalya or Sukalpa to usurp 
the throne, hut the minister Sakatala, with the aid of Ganakya 
and the Mleccha king Parvataka ( who may perhaps be identified 
with Parvata, an early king of Nepal, who is said to have ruled 
a few generations after Buddha), succeeded in killing him and 
reinstating Candragupta Maurya. 

Now to collate the Indian with the Greek accounts, who was 
Xandrames ? Xandrames is evidently a Greek rendering of 
Candramas, a synonym of Candra. The only king of this name 
known to have ruled about the time of Alexander’s invasion is 
Candragupta Maurya, who is often called CandrasrI or simply 
Candra in the Mudra-Raksasa ( ed. Telang pp. 59, SI, 74, 75, 77, 84, 
94, 199, 214, and 265 ). It is therefore almost certain that 
Xandrames was identical with Candragupta ; and it is significant 
8 
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that the names Aggrames, Xandrames and Sandrokottos do not 
all appear in the same accounts. The only author who says that 
Candragupta gained throne after Alexander’s invasion is 
the unreliable Plutarch. If therefore the Greek accounts 
of Xandrames tally with the Indian accounts of Candra¬ 
gupta, the identity may be taken as established. Diodorus 
and Curtius say that • Xandrames was a barber’s son, raised 
to the throne by murdering his predecessor, - while Candra¬ 
gupta was anointed after killing Sumalya or Sukalpa, and is 
known to have been of low birth on his mother’s side. She might 
have been of the barber caste, and the Greek accounts might 
have mistakenly transferred the caste to his father. Or Candra¬ 
gupta father Mahapadma might have been born of a barber 
woman. Curiously enough, while the Puranas say that Maha¬ 
padma was born of a Sudra woman, the first* of the 9 Handas 
is said by Hemacandra to have been a barber’s son 1 . If this be 
true, his son Candragupta would belong to the same caste. But 
as we have seen, Mahapadma was reputed to have been Maha- 
nandi’s son. It seems therefore that the mother of Mahapadma or 
Candragupta was a barber woman, and that the Greek accounts 
and Hemacandra give a distorted version of this fact. However 
this may be, if Arrian is to be believed, the low birth of 
Xandrames did not stand in the way of his power and popularity. 
There is thus no difficulty in accepting the identity of Xandrames 
and Sandrokottos with Candragupta, and it may be taken as 
established. 

We may now determine the date of his accession. His grand¬ 
son Priyadarsi Dharmasoka refers, in his Rock-edict Ho. 13, to 
his missions of dharma in the countries of his Greek neighbours 
Antichos, Ptolemy, Antigonos, Magas and Alexander. The terms 
of his reference imply that they were all living at the time of the 
edict. Of these, Alexander.( of Epirus ) is known to have become 
King in 272 B. C., and Magas ( of Cyrene) to have died in 259 
B. C. 2 . Rock-edict Ho. 13 may therefore be definitely dated 
between 272 and 259 B. C. How Asoka began to issue his edicts 
on dharma only from his 12th year ( Pillar edict Ho. 6 ), and for 

1 SthavirUvaZicarita ( 6. 231,232). 

% Cambridge Ancient Miftorg ( 7. 314 Sc 712 ). 
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the first time he appointed ministers ( 3fahamiitra ) of dhcirnia in 
his 13th year ( Rock-edict No. 5). His missions to his Greek 
neighbours were evidently sent through such ministers, and, as 
will be seen presently, all the rock-edicts must be dated before 
the minor rock-edict Ho. 1, which will be proved to date from 
Priyadarsi’s 13th year. Rock-edict Ho. 13 may therefore be 
definitely dated in his 13th year. The years mentioned in Priya¬ 
darsi’s edicts must be current years, as in his 26th year he had 
made only 25 annual jail-deliveries (Pillar-edict Ho. 5 \ Thus 
12 years had elapsed since Privadarsi's anointment, when rock- 
edict Ho. 13 was issued, and as its date must lie between 272 and 
259 B. C., Priyadarsi’s anointment may be dated between 272 -t- 
12 and 259 4- 12 B. C., i. e. between 284 and 271 B. o. The 
Puranas uniformly assign his father Bindusara 25 years, and his 
grandfather Candrgupta 24 years, Candragupta’s accession must 
therefore date between 284 4- (24 4 - 25 ) and 271 4 - ( 24 4 - 25 1 
B. C., i. e. between 333 and 320 B. C. and if, as we have inferred, 
he was king of Magadha, when Alexander invaded India, the 
limits for his accession are 333 and 326 B. C. Again, as Candra- 
gupta was still ruling.,when Seleukos invaded India some time after 
his taking'Babylon and Bactria, and his assumption of the title 
‘ King ’ in 306 B. c., Oandragupta cannot have gained the throne 
before 306 4- 24 = 330 B. C. Thus Candragupta’s accession must 
be dated between 330 and 326 B. C. 

The interval between the death of Mahavlra and the anoint¬ 
ment of Oandragupta is given by Hemacandra ( 8. 339) as 155 
years, and by Jinasena ( 783 A. c. ) and Merutuhga ( c. 1300 a. C.) 
as 215 years'- The two latter synchronise the anointment of 
Palaka of Avanti with the death of Mahavlra. According to the 
Puranas, the 5 Pradyotas ruled altogether for 138 years, while 
their first king Pradyota, father of Palaka, alone ruled for 23 
years. The interval therefore between the anointment of Palaka 
and the death of the last king in the Pradyota list, Handi- 
vardhana, is 115 years. According to the Majjhima Nikmja 
( sutta 108 ), Ajatasatru of Magadha, fearing an invasion by 
Pradyota, fortified his capital Rajagrha. Again according to 
Jinasena ( 60. 488-89 ), Hemacandra ( 6. 236-43 ) and Merutuhga, 

1 Harivamsa ( 60- 488-89 ) ; Therm al 7, citing Prakrit yathns. 
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Falaka of AvantI and ITdayl of Magadha both died in the same 
year, 60 years after Mahavlra's death. It is thus clear that tbe 
Saisunagas and Pradyotas were collateral dynasties ruling res¬ 
pectively over Magadha and AvantI. The last king in the Pra- 
dyota list, Nandivardhana was therefore almost certainly identi¬ 
cal with the Sai&unaga Nandivardhana, who seems in fact to 
have annexed AvantI on the death of Visakhayupa, the 4th and 
last of the Pradyotas proper. Nandivardhana was, according to 
the Puranas, succeeded by Mahanandi, Mahapadma and Sumalya 
or Sukalpa, who ruled respectively for 43, 28 or 88, and 12 or 
16 years. These figures explain the discrepancy between Hema- 
candra and other Jain authors. They all apparently omit the 
reign of Mahanandi, but, while the source on which Hemacandra 
relies adopts 28 years for Mahapadma, that on which the other 
Jain authors rely adopted the higher figure of 88 years. Thus 
115 + 28 + 12 = 155 years, while 115 + 88 + 12 = 215 years. 
But in the later times of Jinasena, Hemacandra and Mexutuhga, 
the Jains had evidently lost the details making up these totals, 
and they accounted for them by arbitrarily giving Pal aka a 
reign of 60 years, and the Nandas a reign of 95 or 155 years. 
The omission of Mahanandi in their reckonings has led to the 
discrepancy between their traditional date of 528 B. O. for the 
death of Mahavlra and the ascertained date of Candragupta 
Maurya. Rectifying this omission, the true interval between the 
death of Mahavlra and the anointment of Candragupta would be 
115 + 43 + 28 + 12 or 16 — 198 or 202 years, as 88 years for the 
reign of a single king is obviously impossible. The total of 40 
or 44 years for the Nandas, which sufficed when Nava Nanda 
was understood to mean ‘ new Nanda ’, was evidently deemed too 
small, when the term came to mean 9 Nandas, who were beJieved 
by the Jains to have ruled one after another. That was how the 
total was raised from 40 or 44 years to 100 or 104 years for the 
Nandas. If the interval of 198 or 202 years be accepted as true, 
Mahavlra must have died between 330 + 202 = 532 B. C., and 
326 + 198 = 524 B. C. This conclusion is a remarkable confirma¬ 
tion of 528 B. c. as the true date for the death of Mahavlra. All 
Jain authors unanimously accept the interval of 470 years 
between the death of Mahavlra and Vikrama. But, while the 
$vetambaras count the 470 years from the accession o| 
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Vikrama, the Digambaras count from his birth. But originally 
the interval of 470 years must evidently have been counted from 
the earlier era used by the Jains to their later one, the Vikrama 
era ; and the earliest available Jain authorities, including some 
Digambaras, distinctly place Mahavira's death in 528 B. C. For 
instance, Jinasena ( 60. 552 ) places the event 605 years before 
Sakaraja (the era of the Saka Kings 78 A. c.), i. e. in 605 - 77 = 
528 B. C. We find the same statement in the Digambara Nemi- 
candra's Mahavlracarita and Trilokasara > and the Digambara Yati 
Vrsabha’s Trailokya-Prajnapti . To the same effect also is Meni- 
tuhga’s statement in his Vicara-kreiii that the interval between 
Vlra-nirvana and the Vikrama-samvat was 470 years. Accepting 
therefore 528 B. C. as the true date of Mahavira’s death, we 
arrive at 528 - 198 or 202 = 330 or 326 B. c., for the true date of 
Candragupta’s anointment. There are reasons to think that 
16 years should be given to Sumalya or Sukalpa. The Mafia- 
vath&a ,which also seems to ignore Mahanandi, gives 22 + 22 = 44 
years for the 10 sons of Kalasoka and the Nine Nandas; and if 
we adopt 16 years for Sumalya or Sukalpa, the Puranie total for 
Mahapadma and his sons come to the same figure 28 4- 16 == 44 
years. The Jain Pattavalls also place Sthulabhadra’s death, 
which is said to have synchronised with Candragupta’s anoint¬ 
ment, in 215 or 219 years after Mahavira’s death 1 . The difference 
of 219 ~ 215 = 4 years is evidently due to the adoption of 12 or 
16 years for Sumalya or Sukalpa. If we may rely on these indi¬ 
cations, we should adopt 16 years for Sumalya or Sukalpa, and 
the true and exact date of Candragupta's anointment would be 
528 - 202 = 326 B. C. Candragupta seems to have thus gained 
the throne of Magadha only shortly before Alexander s invasion 
of India. 

As the total of 138 years for the 5 kings in the Pradyota 
list is arrived at only by adopting the minimum^ figures 
siven for each individual king, we are in a position to 
give their exact dates. ( 1 ) Pradyota ( 23 years) 551-528 B. C; 
( 2 ) Palaka ( 24 years ) 528-504 B. C.; ( 3 ) Aryaka ^ 21 years 
504-483 BO* ( 4 ) Visakhayupa ( 50 years ) 483-433 B. C. = ( 5 ) 
Nandi vardhana ( 20 years ) 433-413 B. C. Th e Puranas sayjfchat. 


1 Indian Antiquary (11. 246, 251 ). 
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when the Barhadrathas of Magadha had ceased to rule and when 
the Vltihotras were ruling in AvantI, the minister Munika killed 
his master and installed his own son Pradyota on the throne. As 
the Barhadrathas were kings of Magadha, while the Pradyotas 
were kings of AvantI, Pradyota must have succeeded the Vltihot¬ 
ras and not the Barhadrathas ; and the master of Munika must 
have been the last Vltihotra king of AvantI and not Ripumjaya, the 
last of the Barhadrathas. But the Puranas give their account of 
the Pradyotas after the Barhadrathas and before the Saisunagas, 
for the reasons that their rule began after the Saisunagas, had 
obtained Magadha, and ended before the Saisunagas had 
ceased to rule and that the Saisunagas displaced the Pra- 
dyotas in AvantI also. The Puranas did not wish to break off 
their account of the Saisunagas in the middle to mention the 
Pradyotas, who therefore are dealt with before the Saisunagas 
are taken up. In fact, as Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has surmised, the 
Pradyota chronology has been thrown in parenthetically in the 
chronology of Magadha. If Bana’s Harsa-carita ( vi ) may be 
relied upon, the correct name of Pradyota’s father seems to have 
been Punika, not Munika. Pradyota is famous in Indian legend 
as the father of Vatsaraja Ud ay ana’s wife Vasavadatta, and 
because of his mighty army, he was known as Canda Mahasena 
and feared even by Ajatasatru of Magadha. His elder son Gopala, 
desiring to be always in the company of Vasavadatta and 
Udayana, resigned his right to succession in favour of his 
brother Palaka, who, however, as we learn from Sudraka’s Mrccha- 
katilca, proved a tyrant and was deposed by a popular revolt in 
favour of Gopala s son Aryaka, who in turn was succeeded by 
Visakhayupa. Then AvantI passed over, in all probability peace¬ 
fully, to Nandivardhana of Magadha and his successors. 

Now we come to the vexed question of Saisunaga chronology, 
which depends on the date of Buddha’s ‘death, which Indian 
tradition places in 544 B. c. But the evidence of the early 
Buddhist texts Digha Nikaya ( Suttanta 29 ) and Majjhima Nikaya 
(Sutta 104) clearly favours the view that Buddha’s death was 
later than that of MahSvIra. When Buddha was in the S&bya 
village Samagama, his disciples heard of Nigantha Nathaputta’s 
( Mahavlra ) death at Pava and the consequent schisms among 
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the latter’s disciples. They directly carried the news to Buddha, 
to get his advice as to what they themselves should dc in ease, 
as was feared, their own master should shortly die. Nigar.tha 
Nathaputta of the Buddhist texts is certainly identical with 
Mahavira, who is believed by the Jains feo have died at Pava on 
Karttika ctmavasya* Buddha’s disciples were evidently anxious 
lest the already existing differences of opinion among themselves 
should develop into schisms on their master's death. It is thus 
clear that Buddha died after, but not long after Mahavira. 


The exact date of Buddha’s death can be determined by a 
consideration of Ceylon chronology, as developed in the Ceylon 
chronicles Dtpavamia (4th century A. c. ), Mahavamsa { 5th 
century A. C. ), Culavamsa ( c. 1300 A. a ), Pujavail '.r, 1300 a. c. ), 
Nikayasamgraha (c. 1400 A. a ) and the Rajavait ( e. 1700 a. ). 
The intervals between the deaths of Buddha and Mahasena, king 
of Ceylon, is, according to the testimony of the last three chroni¬ 
cles mentioned above, 844 years 9 months 25 days. As the 
Buddhist era of 544 B. C. had become established in Ceylon not 
later than 1200 A. C. ( 1743 A. B. /, when Sahasamalla was 
anointed the said interval must be taken to have been given in 
terms of that era. In fact, the era itself seems to have been 
arrived at by working backwards from the known epoch of 
Mahasena’s death in 84 5- 543 = 302 A. C. The interval of 844 
years 9 months and 25 days is arrived at only by adopting the 
maximum figures among the variant readings given in th# 
Mahavamia . The variants occur only with regard to 5 rulers. 
(1 ) Sena and Guttaka 12 or 20 or 22 years, ( 2 ) Lahjatissa 9 years 
15 days, 9 years 2 months 15 days, or 9 years 8 months; (3 ) 
Ilanaga 6 or 9 years ; ( 4 ) Gajabahukagamani 12 or 22 years and 
( 5 ) Kanitthatissa 18 or 28 years. With regard to Banjaiissa, 
there can be no doubt as to which reading is to be preferred from 
among addhamasam , addhamasam and atthamasam. The 9 months 
and 25 days of the total interval is arrived at only by adopting 
the reading addhamasam 2*/2 months ( cf. Hindi adhai ). Ga^abahu 
again is given 12 years only in Tumour's text ; all other manu¬ 
scripts and editions of the Mahavamia and the Dtpavamia give 22 


1 E. Muller : Ancient Inscriptions of Ceylon No. 156. 
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years, which therefore must be the correct reading:. As regards 
Sena and Guttaka and Kanitthatissa, the Dtpavamsa gives only 
12 and 18 years respectively ; and as these figures are given in 
some manuscripts of the Mahdvarnsa also, they must be preferred 
in the absence of other evidence. In the case of Sena and Guttaka, 
other considerations point to the minimum figure as more pro¬ 
bably correct. They ruled Ceylon after Mutasiva ( 60 years ) and 
his 4 sons Devanampiya Tissa ( 40 years ), Uttiya ( 10 years ), 
Mahasiva ( 10 years ) and Suratissa ( 10 years ), and were them¬ 
selves succeeded by a 5th son of Mutasiva, i. e, Asela (10 years). 
Thus Asela would have died not earlier than his 92nd, 100th or 
102nd year of age, according as we choose 12, 20 or 22 years for 
Sena and Guttaka. This fact too therefore confirms 12 years for 
Sena and Guttaka, as the correct figure. Therefore by adopting 
12 years for Sena and Guttaka, and 18 years for Kanitthatissa, 
we bring down the date of Buddha’s death from 544 to 524 B. c. 
Again, with regard to Ilanaga, the later chronicles assume an 
interregnum of 3 years in addition to his reign of 6 years. But, 
as the Bipovamsa makes no mention of the interregnum, and as 
the Mahavamsa is by no means clear that the interregnum of 3 
years has not been included in the 6 years assigned to Ilanaga 
( 35. 27 & 45 ), we shall perhaps have to make a further deduction 
of 3 years, which resuits in 521 B. C. as the date of Buddha's 
death. As Buddha has already been proved to have died after 
528 B. C. s 521 B. C. may be accepted as the true and exact date of 
Buddha’s death. As this date is based on the epoch of 302 A. C. 
for the death of Mahasena, it might be felt that same external 
confirmation for the correctness of the latter date is needful. 
Such confirmation is also not wanting, for Dr. Sylvain Levi has 
proved from Chinese history in the Journal Asiatique ( 1900. 
pp. 412, 421 ) that an embasssy arrived in China in 428 A. C. from 
Mo-ho-nan ( Mahanama), king of Ceylon. According to the 
Culavamsa ( ch. 37 ), Mahanama gained the throne 108 years after 
Mahasena's death, and ruled for 22 years. Accepting the epoch 
of 302 A, C. for Mahasena’s death, Mahanama would have ruled 
from 410 to 432 .A. C., and an embasy from him could well have 
arrived in China in 428 A. c. No doubt need therefore be enter¬ 
tained regarding the accuracy of the date 521 B. O. for Buddha's 
death, deduced from Ceylon chronology. For convenience of 
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reference, a list of Ceylon kings down to Mahanama is appended, 
with their regnal periods and dates in the Christian era. 

1. Vijaya [ 38 years) 521-483 B. C. 

Interregnum ( 1 year ) 483-482 B. C. 

2. Panduvasudeva ( 30 years ) 482-452 B. C. 

3. Abhaya ( 20 years ) 452-432 B. C. 

Interregnum (17 years) 432-415 B. C. 

4. Pandukabhaya ( 70 years ) 415-345 B. c. 

5. Mutasiva ( 60 years ) 345-285 B. C. 

6. Devanampiyatissa ( 40 years ) 285-245 B, C- 

7. Uttiya ( 10 years) 245- 235 B. C. 

8. Mahasiva ( 10 years ) 235-225 B. c. 

9. Suratissa (10 years ) 225—215 B. C. 

10. Sena and Guttaka ( 12 years) 215-203 B. C. 

11. Asela ( 10 years ) 203-193 B. C. 

12. Elara ( 44 years ) 193-149 B. C. 

13. Dutthagamani ( 24 years ) 149-125 B. C, 

14. Saddhatissa (18 years ) 125-107 B. c. 

15. Thulathana ( 1 month 10 days ) 107 B. C. 

16. Lanjatissa ( 9 years 2 months 15 days ) 107-98 B. C. 

17. Khallatanaga ( 6 years ) 98-92 B. O. 

18. Vattagamani ( 5 months ) 92-91 B. C. 

19. Pulahattha ( 3 years ) 91- 88 B. C. 

20. Bahiya ( 2 years ) 88-86 B. C. 

21. Panayamara ( 7 years ) 86-79 B, C. 

22. Pilayamara ( 7 months ) 79 B. C. 

23. Dathika ( 2 years ) 79-77 B. C. 

24. Vattagamani ( 12 years ) 77-65 B. C. 

25. Mahaoula Mahatissa ( 14 years ) 65-51 B. C. 

26. Coranaga ( 12 years ) 51-39 B. C. 

27. Tissa ( 3 years ) 39-36 B. C. 

£8. Siva ( 1 year 2 months) 36—35 B. C. 

29. Vatuka ( 1 year 2 months ) 35-34 B. C, 

4 
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30. Daruhhatikatissa ( 1 year 1 month ) 34- 32 B. c. 

31. Niliya ( 6 months ) 32 B. O. 

32. Anula ( 4 months ) 32 B. C. 

33. Kutakannatissa ( 22 years ) 32-10 B. C. 

34. Bhatikabhaya ( 28 years) 10 B. C. to 19 A. C. 

35. Mahadathika Mahanaga ( 12 years ) 19-31 A. c. 

36. AmandagSmani ( 9 years 8 months ) 31-41 A. c. 

37. Kanirajanutisea (3 years ) 41-44 A. C. 

38. Culabhaya (1 year ) 44-45 A. C. 

39. Slyall ( 4 months ) 45 A. C. 

40. Ilanaga ( 6 years) 45-51 A. C. 

41. Candamukhasiva (8 years 7 months ) 51-60 A. c. 

42. Yasalalakatissa ( 7 years 8 months ) 60-68 A. c. 

43. Subharaja ( 6 years ) 68-74 A. O. 

44. Vasabha (, 44 years ) 74-118 A. C. 

45. Vahkanasikatissa ( 3 years ) 118-121 A. c. 

46. Gajabahukagamani ( 22 years ) 121-143 A. O. 

47. Mahallanaga ( 6 years ) 143-149 A. C. 

48. Bhatikatissa ( 24 years ) 149-173 A. C. 

49. Kauitthatissa (18 years ) 173-191 A. C. 

50. Khujjanaga ( 1 year ) 191-192 A. C. 

51. Kuncanaga ( 2 years ) 192-194 A. C. 

52. Sirinaga ( 19 years 1 194-213 A. c. 

53. Voharikatissa ( 22. years) 213-235 A. C. 

54. AbhayanSga ( 8 years ) 235-243 A. c. 

55. Sirinaga ( 2 years ) 243-245 A. c. 

56. Vijayakumara ( 1 year ) 245-246 A. c. 

57. Sahghatissa (4 years ) 246-250 A. c. 

58. Sanghabodhi ( 2 years ) 250-252 A C. 

59. Meghavanna Gothakabhaya ( 13 years ) 252-265 A. C. 

60. Jetthatissa ( 10 years ) 265-275 A. c. 

61. Mahasena ( 27 years } 275—302 A. c. 

62. Siri Meghavanna i 28 years >302-330 A. C. 
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63. Jetfchatissa ( 9 years ) 330-339 a. c. 

64. Buddhadasa ( 29 years ) 339-368 A. C. 

65. Upatissa ( 42 years ) 368-410 A. C. 

66. Mahanama ( 22 years ) 410-432 A. C. 

The evidence of Priyadarsi’s inscriptions also point to 521 B. c. 
as the true date of Buddha’s death. We learn from his rock-edict 
No. 13 that it was the universal misery caused by his conquest 
of Kalihga in his 8th year that first turned his thoughts to 
dharma ; and he had become a Buddhist before his 10th year, 
when he visited Sambodhi (rock-edict No. 8 ). Then according 
to his minor rock-edict No. 1 he was an upasaka ( lay disciple ) 
for over 2 1 /* years, when he became more active, having joined 
the Sangha ( brotherhood ), and, at the time of his edict, such 
aotivity had extended over more than 1 year. Priyadarsi con¬ 
trasts the result of his activity during the shorter period with 
that of his rather indifferent exertions during the previous 
longer period, and improves the occasion to preach a sermon on 
the value and necessity of exerting oneself. The activity alluded 
to seems to include his missions of dharma to his Greek neigh¬ 
bours. Minor rock-edict No. 1 therefore seems to have been 
engraved after all the rook-edicts proper had been issued, and 
before 10 + 2’/2 + 1 = 13 1 /2 years had elapsed from his anoint¬ 
ment. It may thus be almost certainly dated in his 13th or 14th 
year. 

This edict ends with the words “ 256 vyuthena ”, or other words 
to the same effect. The meaning of the word is much disputed, 
hut, as Kautalya, in his Arthasastra ( 2. 6 ) explains vt/usfa as 
rajavarsa ( regnal year ), it is only reasonable to infer, with 
Drs. Buhler, Fleet and Shama Sasferi, that these words give us 
the date of the edict in terms of a Buddhist era, especially be¬ 
cause in this edict Priyadarsi shows himself an ardent Buddhist. 
On any other interpretation, the necessity for giving the figure 
256 is not obvious. But, though Dr. Buhler and others recognised 
the significance of this figure, they were misled by the Ceylon 
chronicles to date this edict at the very end of Priyadarsi s reiglb 
for the Mahavamsa ( 5. 21: 20. 6 ), which assigns him a reign of 
37 7 ears dates his anointment in 218 A. B. Even assuming, 
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however, that the minor rook-edict No.l was Priy adarsf s last ed 
and that 218 A. B. is the true date of his anointment, we cannot 
date this edict in 256 A* B , as the MahavamsatzJta clearly explains 
that the reign period of 37 years for Priyadarsi includes the 
supposed 4 years’ interval between his accession and his anoint¬ 
ment. His reign would therefore have ended not in 256 A. B. 
but in 218 + (37 - 4 ) = 251 A. B. It may also be noted that 
there is no indication in Priyadarsi's edicts of any such interval 
between his accession and anointment. Taking the minor rock- 
edict No. 1, therefore, by itself, we arrive at the result that, at 
the time it was engraved, 12 or 13 years had elapsed from his 
anointment, and 256 years from Buddha’s death. Since Candra- 
gupfan was anointed in 326 B. C., and since he and his son Bindu- 
ears ruled for 24 4* 25 = 49 years, Buddha’s death must have 
occurred in 326 - ( 24 4* 25 + 12 or 13 ) + 256 = 521 or 520 B. c. 
The date 521 B. C. for Buddha’s death, therefore, already arrived 
at by a consideration of Ceylon chronology is also confirmed by 
the direct evidence of Priyadarsi’s edicts. 

It is here necessary to consider how far the Mahdvamsa is his¬ 
torically true. Dr. Geiger has shown in his JDipavamsa and Maha - 
vaihsa ( tr. by E. M. Eumaraswami ) that it is based on genuine 
tradition recorded in the various recensions of an older work, 
the Attakatha-Mahavaihsa . It no doubt abounds in miracles and 
betrays religious and racial bias, but it is essentially honest and 
always just. For instance, it says of the foreign usurpers Sena, 
Guttaka and Elara that they ruled in accordance with dharma 
( 21. 11 & 14 ). Its style again is modest and simple. But in 
two respects it proves itself unreliable. First with regard to its 
legends about Priyadarsi Dharmasoka, and again with regard to 
the early chronology of Ceylon. The truth is that it is always 
reliable, when it is based on authentic sources of information, but 
where it merely records tradition or hearsay, caution would be 
needful in dealing with it. The desire to connect the landing of 
Vijaya in Ceylon with Buddha’s death has made its early Ceylon 
chronology distorted and unreliable. For instance, Pandukabhaya 
is said to have gained the throne, when he was 37 year old, and 
yet to have ruled for 70 years ( 10. 106 ). That is, he died at the 
age of 107 years. Not only so, but his son Mutasiva, who mti$t 
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have been very old when he succeeded his centenarian father, 
is likewise said to have ruled for 60 years ( 11. 4 ), and to have 
been succeeded in his turn, by his 5 sons, who ruled altogether, 
with 2 intervening usurpers, for 92 years at least ( 20 . 28 & 57 ; 
21. 1, 3, 11 & 12 ). In fact, genuine history begins for Ceylon 
only with the advent of Mahendra in 236 A. B., when Devanam* 
piyatissa had just begun to rule. 

With regard fco Dharmasoka, again, the Malidvamia proves 
itself unreliable, as it is based only on the legends of northern 
Buddhists. Dharmasoka was a great patron of Buddhism, and 
the greatest Indian king who had espoused that faith. The 
Buddhist chronicles therefore betray a double tendency, to 
blacken his career before his spiritual rebirth, and to connect as 
many events of religious importance as possible with him, and 
thereby magnify his achievements after he joined the Sahgha. 
Priyadarsi is by no means reluctant to speak of his own short¬ 
comings. The nature of saints is to exaggerate their own fallings 
previous to their spiritual rebirth, and Priyadarsi was no excep¬ 
tion to this rule. But his later biographers have not only taken 
his confessions and regrets in their literal sense, but have even 
magnified his pre-Buddhistic misdeeds, for the greater glory of 
his religion. The value of the conversion was deemed propor¬ 
tionate to the magnitude of the sins. In this view, Priyadarsi is 
said to have gained the throne by killing all but one of his 100 
brothers \ while his own edicts ( rock-edict No. 5 ) indicate that, 
even in his 13th year, he had living brothers and sisters, for whom 
and their families he evinces anxious care. The Mahavamsa ( 5. 
22 ) again states that Priyadarsi was anointed only 4 years after 
he gained the throne, a statement which finds no confirmation in 
his edicts. The ii lahavamsa ( 5. 34, 72 } dates his conversion 
3 years after his anointment, while, as we have seen, his own 
edicts indicate his 8th or 9fch year for that event. Again, while 
the Mahavamsatika shows from the original sources that Dharma¬ 
soka ruled altogether for 37 years, the M&havamsa ( 20. 1-6 ) says 
that he ruled for 37 years after his anointment, but gives details 
which amount to 41 years after that event, thereby giving him a 


1 Mahavarh&a ( 5 - 20 ). 
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total reign of 45 years. With regard to his achievements as a 
Buddhist, Priyadarsd is known to ,have issued many edicts on 
dharma and tried to spread the faith even outside India, but 
according to the Mahdvanisa ( 5. 279 ), the 3rd Buddhist Council 
was actually held under his auspices. It is therefore certainly 
strange that this council should find no mention in any of big 
edicts. Dharmasoka again is said ( 13. 8—16 ) to have sent his 
own son and daughter to spread the faith in Ceylon. Not only 
is this supposed fact omitted even in Priyadarsfs rock-edicts 
Nos. 2 & 13, where Ceylon is actually included among the coun¬ 
tries to which he distributed medicines and sent missions of 
dharma , but, according to Pa-hien ( 410 A. C. tr. Legge p. 77 ) and 
Hieun Tsang ( 648 A. C. tr. Beal 2. 246-47 ), Mahendra, who con¬ 
verted Ceylon, was Priyadarsi's brother and not his son. It may 
indeed be admitted that, shortly after the 3rd Buddhist Council, 
Mahendra converted Ceylon in 236 A. B., and that the fact was 
duly recorded in the chronicles of Ceylon, but there is no ground 
for believing that Priyadarsi had anything to do with either of 
these events, or for dating his anointment in 218 A. B. against 
the evidence of his own edicts. 

But the epoch of 218 A. B. is the basis of early Buddhist 
chronology and cannot have been invented. It must mark an 
event important for Buddhists. The truth seems to be that 
Priyadarsi was born in that year. If so, the Buddhist Council of 
235 A. B. would have taken place in his 17th year of age, and 
this was probably later on misconstrued to mean the 17th year 
of his reign 1 . Accepting this conclusion, Priyadarsi was born 
in 303 B. a andjas he has been proved to have been anointed in 
326 - ( 24 + 25 ) = 277 B. C., he was then perhaps 26 years old, 
and both the 3rd Buddhist Council and Mahendra’s conversion 
of Ceylon had taken place before his anointment. It is thus clear 
why these events find no mention in his edicts. They were 
both past events, with which he had nothing to do. He had only 
to continue the good work already begun, and this he did with 
untiring earnestness and energy. 


% Mqhavarh&a ( 5. 280 )<. 
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It is also necessary to explain how some Digambar&s came to 
adopt for MahSvIra’s death & date 16 or 18 years before 528 B. e. 
We have seen that the dale of Buddha’s death was shifted back 
by 23 years sometime after the 5th century A. C. by adopting the 
higher figures for Sena and Guttaka and Kanitthatissa. and by 
assuming an interregnum of 3 years just before lianaga’s reign. 
When the Buddhists thus oame to believe that Buddha died in 
544 B. C., instead of 521 B. C., it seems that some Digambara^ 
antedated Mahavlra’s death by 16 or 18 years, by counting the 
interval of 470 years from Vikrama’&birth, instead of his anoint¬ 
ment, so that the known priority oi Mahavlra’s death to that of 
Buddha might be maintained while other Jains held fast to the 
already established date. 

The way is now clear for considering the vexed question of 
Saisunaga chronology. The Puranas make Sisunaga the founder 
of the dynasty, while the Buddhist and Jain chronicles begin 
their accounts with Srenika-Bimbisara and the Mahavamsa actu¬ 
ally makes Sisunaga a later successor of Bimbisara. Some 
modern scholars seem inclined to prefer the evidence of the 
Buddhist and Jain chronicles, but the reasons they give are not 
convincing, the chief of them being that, according to the Matsya 
Purana ( 272. 6 ), Sisunaga, having destroyed all their fame and 
having installed his son at Benares, came to Girivraja. Since 
this statement immediately follows the account of the Pradyotas, 
it is presumed that Sisunaga must have gained the throne of 
Magadha after the Pradyotas had ceased to rule and could not 
therefore have preceded Ajatasatru, who was the contemporary 
of Pradyota himself. But it has been shown above that the 
account of the Pradyotas is parenthetical, and Sisunaga must 
therefore be deemed to have destroyed the fame, not of the 
Pradyotas who ruled in AvantI, but of Ms own predecessors in 
Magadha, the Barhadrathas. Again it is urged that, as Ajata- 
satru was the first king of Magadha who annexed Benares, Sisu¬ 
naga must have ruled after his time. But this is merely begging 
the question, as the Matsya Purana does not state that SMunaga 
himself or any of his descendants in Magadha before Ajatasatru 
ruled over Benares. On the other hand, it is clear that Sisunaga 
was offered the throne of Magadha, perhaps because the Barhad- 
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rathas had become extinct from want of heirs or for some other 
reason. So he gave up his own kingdom of Benares to an un« 
named son and came over to Magadha. He was evidently the 
legitimate king of Benares before he became the king of 
Magadha, and it is significant that his capital is said to have 
been the old city of Girivraja, and not Rajagrha, Campa orPatali- 
putra, which in turn were the capitals of Magadha from and after 
the time of Bimbisara. His accession to the throne of Magadha 
seems, from the terms of reference in the Matsya Purana, and also 
from the length of reign ( SO^years ) of Ripumjaya, the )ast of the 
Barhadrathas, seems to have been peaceful and not at all by his 
own efforts. It is also incorrect to say that Ajatasatru ruled 
over Benares till near the close of his reign, for the cause of his 
quarrel with the Kosala King Prasenajit was, according to the 
Jataka ( Nos. 239, 283 & 492 ), only a village in Benares district, 
which was given to Bimbisara as the dowry of his queen Kosala* 
devi, but resumed by Prasenajit for the reason that Ajatasatru, 
as a parricide, did not deserve to inherit it. In the war between 
Ajatasatru aud Prasenajit, fortune did not always favour the 
same side, and the quarrel was finally made up by Ajatasatru 
marrying Vajira, the daughter of Prasenajit, with the same 
village as her dowry. The Mahavaihsa too ( 4, 5-7 ), though it 
assigns a wrong place in the dynasty to Sisunaga, confirms the 
inference that Sisunaga was invited by the people of Magadha 
to rule over them. 

It has been proved above that, before Candragupta, ruled 
Sumalya or Sukalpa for 16 years from 342 to 326 B. C., M&ha- 
padrna for 28 years from 370 to 342 B. C., Mahanandi for 43 years 
from 413 to 370 B. c., and Nandivsrdhana for 20 years from 433 
to 413 B. C. It has been inferred that in all probability Kandi- 
vardhana of the Pradyota list was identical with Nandivardhana 
of the Saisunaga list. But, while the Puranas assign him 20 or 
30 years in the Pradyota list, they give him 40 or 42 years in the 
Saisunaga list. This may suggest that he had mled for some 
years in Magadha, before he became king of AvantI also in all 
probability peacefully, for lack of heirs or other reason, as the 
last Pradyota king Visakhayupa is said to have ruled for 50 
years. It is therefore needful to determine the date of his acces- 
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sion in Magadha from independent sources. Now, according to 
the Mahavamsa (. 4. 8-64 ) at the end of the 10th year of Kalasoka, 
100 years after Buddha's death, the 2nd Buddhist Council of 
700 Bhiksus was convened by Yasa and held at Vesall under 
Kalasoka’s patronage, while according to Taranatha f. tr. Schief- 
ner p. 41 ) the same Council of lOo Bhiksu* convened by Yasa was 
held at VesalT under the patronage of King Nandi. It is there¬ 
fore clear that Kalasoka was a title of Nandi, even as Dharma- 
soka was a title of Priyadarsi. This Nandi must be Nandi- 
vardhana and not Mahanandi, as the date of the 2nd Council 
100 A. B. = 521 - 100, i. e. 421 B. c. falls within the limits of 
the former’s reign, and as the lOtli year of Kalasoka is said to 
have coincided with 100 A. B., Nandivardhana must have begun 
to rule over Magadha about 421 ~r 7 0= 431 B. C* He therefore 
became king of Magadha at the same time he gained the throne 
of AvantI, or shortly after. It is therefore safe to conclude that 
he could not have ruled for 40 or 42 years. 

But, according to the Mahavafnsa , Kalasoka was succeeded by 
his 10 sons and then the 9 Nandas, while Nandivardhana was 
succeeded by Mahanandi, Mahapadma and Sumalya or Sukalpa. 
The 10 sons of Kalasoka were evidently meant to set off the 
9 Nandas, and it remained for the Mahabodhivarnsa to name them 
all. It is clear that the sources on which the Mandvamm relies 
for its north Indian history knew nothing of Kalasoka s succes¬ 
sors, as they evidently did not play any part in the history of 
Buddhism till the time of Priyadarsi. With regard to Kalasoka 
and his predecessors, the il lahavctmsa says ( 2. 25—32 ; 4. 1—8 ) ?— 
<c Bimbisara and. the prince SIddbartha were friends, and friends 
likewise were the fathers of both. The Bodhisattva was five 
years older than Bimbisara ; twenty-nine years old was he when 
he left his father's house. When he had striven six years and 
thereafter had attained to wisdom, he, being thirty-five years 
old, visited Bimbisara. The virtuous Bimbis&ra was fifteen 
years old, when he was anointed king by his own father, and 
when fifteen years had gone by since bis coming to the throne, 
the Master preached his doctrine. Two and fifty years he reigned , 
fifteen years of his reign passed before the meeting with the 
Conqueror, and yet thirty-seven years of his reign followed in the 
5 
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lifetime of the Tathagata. Bimbisara’s son, the foolish Ajata- 
satru, reigned thiry-two years after he, the traitor, had slain his 
father. In the eighth year of Ajatasatru, the sage entered into 
nirvana and thereafter did he, Ajatasatru, reign yet twenty-four 
years. ... When Ajatasatru’s son Udayabhadraka had slain him 
he, the traitor, reigned sixteen years. Udayabhadraka s son 
Aniruddhaka slew his father and Aniruddha’s son named Munda 
did likewise. Traitors and fools, these sons reigned over the 
kingdom ; in the reign of these two kings eight years elapsed. 
Munda's son Nagadasaka slew his father and then did the evil¬ 
doer reign twenty-four years. Then were the citizens wroth, 
saying ** ‘ This is a dynasty of parricides and when they had 
banished the king Nagadasaka, they met together and, since the 
minister known by the name Sisunaga was proved to be worthy, 
they anointed him king, mindful of the good of all. He reigned 
as king eighteen years. His son Kalasoka reigned twenty-eight 
years. At the end of the tenth year of Kalasoka ? s reign a century 
had gone by since the parinirvana of the Sambuddha* ; . 

The quiet style of this passage only sets off the absurdity of 
the statement that 5 kings in succession were parricides and that 
the citizens banished Nagadasaka, not when he in his turn had 
murdered his father, but after he had ruled for 24 years. The 
truth is that the style is that of the Mahavathsa , but the subject- 
matber is a heritage from the traditions of northern Buddhists. 
Ajatasatru is indeed known to have been a parricide from the 
Jataka ( Nos* 239, 283 & 492 ) and the JjigKa Nikdya ( Sutta 2 ). 
He imprisoned his father Bimbisara and starved him to death, 
but afterwards expresses his repentance to Buddha. This fact is 
the nucleus round which the legend of a dynasty of parricides 
grew. It has also been shown that Sisunaga has been misplaced 
in the above list. But otherwise there is nothing absurd or 
improbable in the above passage. On the contrary, it clearly 
indicates that Bimbisara was not, as is believed by some modern 
scholars, the first king of the dynasty, as his father could not 
have anointed him unless he had been king himself, and, for 
aught we know, there might have been other kings before him. 
There is therefore nothing in this passage to show that Bimbisara 
founded a dynasty. 
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If we omit Sisunaga, the immediate predecessor of Kalasoka 
was, according to the Mahavamsa , Nagadasaka. This name seems 
fco be a corruption of Saisunaga Darsaka. The prefix Naga was 
evidently intended to distinguish King Darsaka from his contem¬ 
porary Acarya Darsaka, chief of Vinaya. The place of Darsaka 
in this dynasty is uncertain. While the Puranas place him 
between Ajatasatru and Udayi, Bhasa, in his SvapnavasaradatM , 
makes him a contemporary of Pradyota, and the Mahavamia 
places him after Munda and before Kalasoka. As Hemacandra, 
like the Mahavamsa , makes Udayi the son and immediate successor 
of Ajatasatru ( 6. 22 ), it seems that the Puranic account is in¬ 
correct. Again, Darsaka cannot have been the contemporary of 
Pradyota, as the entire reign of the latter synchronised with those 
of Bimbisara and his immediate successor Ajatasatru. and as he, 
with Mahavlra, died before Buddha, who himself died in Ajata- 
satru’s 8th year. The Mahavamsa is- therefore probably correct 
in placing him after Udaya and before Kalasoka. This inference 
is confirmed by the existence of a Sri Harsa era of 458 B. C. 
noticed by Alberuni in his India ( tr, Sachau 2. 5 ). According 
to Wilson’s Visn i Parana ( 4. 24 ) Harsaka is a variant form of 
Darsaka’s name and it was perhaps the correct one. As we do 
not know of any other Harsa who could have founded an era in 
458 B. C., the SrI-Harsa of 458 B. C. is probably identical with 
Darsaka-Harsaka. Assuming this to be true, Darsaka would have 
begun to rule in 458 B. C. and as he is said to have ruled for 24 
or 25 years, he died probably in 434 or 433 B. C.; when Nandi - 
vardhana came to the throne. This resnlt confirms the place 
assigned above to Darsaka. We may therefore definitely assign 
Mm a reign of 25 years from 458 to 433 B. C. 

It may be asked whether there is any evidence to prove the use 
of the SrI-Harsa era of 458 B- C. in early times. It must be 
admitted that there is no definite mention by name of this era in 
early times* But its use can he inferred from the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela* Agreement has not yet been reached in 
the reading or interpretation of this important historical record, 
but about the passage which bears on the use of the SrI-Harsa era, 
the reading at least is not in dispute, as may be seen from B. M 
Bayua's Old Brghmi Inscriptions ( pp. 31-33 >. The passage in 
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question refers to a canal which was excavated by Nandaraja in 
the year 103 ( Nandardja-tivasasatoghatiia m ). This Nandaraja is 
referred to again in the same inscription as lord of Ahga and 
Magadha. He cannot therefore have been merely a local ruler, 
but must be identical with Mahapadma, who was the only Wanda 
who could have conquered and ruled over Kalihga also, to enable 
him to excavate a canal in that country. We cannot interpret 
the passage to mean * excavated in the year 103 of Nandaraja \ 
m it is more natural for Kharavela to say who excavated the 
canal that he claims to have extended to Kalihganagara than for 
him to say who founded the era that he was using. In fact the 
passage clearly mentions both the excavator and the date of 
excavation of the canal. We must therefore infer that Nanda- 
raja himself was living in the year 103 mentioned here. Neither 
can we interpret trvasamta to mean v 103 or 300 years ago ’or ‘in 
the year 300 as there is no word like pTirvam to express the idea 
of ‘ ago \ and, as the exactly analogous expression terasavamsata 
in the same inscription is admitted by all scholars, except Mr. E\ 
P. Jayaswal, to mean * 113 years ? and not £ 1300 years \ Wow, as 
Mahapadma has been proved above to have ruled from 370 to 
342 B. C , the year 103 must be dated in terms of an era which 
began between 370 4* 103 = 473 B. C., and 342 4 103 = 445 B. C. 
As the era of 458 B. C. was the only one known to have been 
founded between these narrow limits, the use of that era about 
the beginning of the Christian era has thus been proved. 

Just before Darsaka-Harsaka, the Mahdvamsa mentions Ani- 
ruddha and Munda. Neither of these kings is mentioned in the 
Puranas or by Jain authors. But the existence of Munda is proved 
by the Ahgxittara Nikaya ( 5. 5 ), which describes how. king Munda 
of Pataliputra was overcome by grief on the death of his queen 
BhadradevL The mention of Pataliputra, which is known to 
have been founded by Udaya in his 4th year 1 , clearly indicates 
that Munda was a successor of Udaya. About Aniruddha, how¬ 
ever, we have no other source of information, Munda and Ani- 
ruddha are together said to have ruled for 8 years, but as their 
reigns began on Udaya’s death, they must have begun to rule 


1 Vayu Parana ( 99, 319 ) ; SthavirTivaUcarifa ( 6. 180 ). 
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60 years after Mahavlra, when, according to Hemacandra f 6- 
236-243), Udaya died, i. e. in 528 - 60 = 4*-8 B. C. Aniruddha 
and Munda may therefore be inferred to have ruled for 10 years 
from 468 to 458 B. C. Udaya ruled, according to the Puranas 
for 33 years, but according to the Mahavamsa, for only 16 years. 
As we have hitherto found reasons invariably to prefer the 
figures given by the Puranas, while adhering, for the kings before 
Kalasoka, to the order of succession as given in the Alahavamsa, 
we may adopt the Puranic figure for Udaya also and conclude 
that he ruled for 33 years from 501 to 468 B. c- Ajatasatru was 
Udaya’s predecessor, and as Buddha died in his 8th year and in 
521 B. C., his reign must have begun in 521 + 7 = 528 B. c-, 
and he must have ruled, as the Puranas say for 27 years from 
528 to 501 B. C., while the Mahavamsa gives him 32 years. 

Ajatasatru was known to the Jains as Kunika, and Mahavlra 
is said to have died while his war with Kosala was in progress. 
In fact his whole reign is said to have been spent in attacking 
and annexing Videha, Vaisali, Kasi and a part of Kosala. The 
feared invasion of Pradyota did not realise, perhaps because he 
died shortly after the anointment of Ajatasatru. The succession 
of Bimbisara-Ajatassatru-Udayi-Munda is confirmed by the A st - 
kavadona, but it omits Aniruddha and Candragupta and places 
between Munda and Bindusara the kings Kakavarni, Sahali, 
Tulakuci, Mahamandala, Prasenajit and Nanda. Tts evidence is 
therefore of no value whatever. Bimbisara is assigned 2S or 38 
years in the Puranas, and 52 years in the Mahavafiisa • As he 
was ruling Magadha when Buddha, who died at the age of 
80 years in Ajatasatru’s 8th year, attained Sambodhi in bis 36th 
year of age, he must have ruled for at least 80 - ( 7 + 35 ) = 38 
'years ; but as his son ruled for 27 years and his grandson for 33 
years, he could not have ruled longer. We may therefore dis¬ 
creditthe statement of the Mahavamsa that he was anointed by 
his own father when he was only 15 years old and that he ruled 
lor 52 years. Bimbisara therefore ruled for 38 years from 566 to 
528 B C. He is said to have built Bajagrha, annexed Ahga and 
allied himself by marriage with Kosala and Vaisali. His prede¬ 
cessors were Sisunaga, Kakavarna, Ksemadharma and K-atraujas 
who are said to have ruled for 40, 26 or 36, 20 or 36 and 24 or 40 
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years respectively. Now, according to the PurSnas, the Saisu- 
nagas ruled altogether for 360 years, but unless we include the 
Nandas, we have 360 years for only 10 or 12 kings, with an 
average of 36 or 30 years. So the total of 360 years should be 
taken to have been meant for all the 14 kings from Sisun&ga to 
Sumalya or Sukalpa, in which case the average becomes 26 years. 
Sisunaga, therefore, seems to have been anointed in 326 + 360 = 
686 B. C., and the total for the 4 kings from Sisunaga to Ksatrau- 
jas is 686- 566 = 120 years. If only their minimum figures are 
adopted, the total becomes 110 years. There is therefore a 
difference of 120 - 110 = 10 years to be accounted for, and this 
we find in 36 years for Kakavarna, instead of the minimum figure 
of 26 years. We may, therefore, conclude that Sisunaga ruled 
for 40 years from 686 to 646 B. C., Kakavarna for 36 years from 
646 to 61 0 B. C., Ksemadharma for 20 years from 610 to 590 B. C„ 
and Ksatraujas for 24 years from 590 to 566 B. O. Bans, in his 
Harsicarita ( vi), not only confirms the succession Sisunaga- 
Kakavarna, but remarks about the latter that, after being taken 
in an aeroplane by a Yavana, he was killed by the latter near 
his own city, in reyenge for his having waged war against the 
Yavanas- If this story be accepted as true,- we have to infer that, 
as early as tbe latter half of the 7th century B. C., there was 
intercourse between Hindus and Yavanas, and some sort of aerial 
navigation was not unknown. The results of our investigation 
into Saisunaga and Pradyota chronology may now be summarised 
as follows ••— 


&aisunagas 

1. Sisunaga 686-646 B. C. 

2. Kakavarna 646-610 B/c. 

3. Ksemadharma 610-590 B. C. 

4. Ksatraujas 590-566 B. c. 

5. Bimbisara 566-528 B. C. 

6. Ajatasatru 528-501 B. C. 

7. Udayl 501-468 B. c. 

8. Aniruddha & Munda 468-4! 

9. Darsaka 458-433 B, C, 


Pro dy tta.s. 

1. Pradyota 551-528 B. C. 

2. Palaka 528-504 B. C. 

3. Ary aka 504-483 B. C. 

4. Visakhayupa 483-433 B. C. 

5. Nandivardhana 433-413 B. C, 


B. O. 
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10. Nandivardhana 433-413 B. C. 

11. Mahanandi 413—370 B, C. 

12- Mahapadma 370-342 B. C. 

13. Sumalya or Sukalpa 342-326 B. C. 

The Barhadrathas, as we have seen, preceded the Saisunagas 
in Magadha. They were 32 in number : — 

1. Brhadratha._2. Kusagra, 3. Rsabha, 4. Puspavan. 5. Satyahita- 
6- Sudbanva, 7. Urja-Jantu, 8. Nabhasa, 0. Jar&samdha, lu. Saha- 
deva, 11. Somadhi, 12. Srutasrava, 13. Ayutayu, 14. Niramitra. 
15. Suksattra, 16. Brhatkarma, 17. Senajit, 18-Srutaihjaya, 19. Vibhu, 
20. Suoi, 21. Ksemaka, 22. Suvrata, 23. Dharmanetra. 24. Nirvrti, 
25. Trinetra-Susrama, 26. Drdhasena, 27. Sumati-Mahinetra, 28. 
Sucala, 29. Sunetra, 30. Satyajit, 31. Visvajit, 32. Ripumjaya. 
The individual periods given for the last 22 kings in the Puranas 
are of no value, as, even adopting the minimum figures for 
each king, the total for 22 kings is 790 years, yielding an 
average of 36 years for each. Moreover 11 of these kings are 
given reigns of over 30 years, and 4 of them actually over 50 
years each. The total period given in the Puranas for the entire 
dynasty is 723 years, or 1000 years, yielding averages of 22’,2 
and 31 years for each. The total of 723 years, besides being 
exact, unlike the round figure of 1000 years, yields the more 
reasonable average, and is therefore more likely to he correct. 
Accepting this total, this dynasty may be deemed to have ruled 
over Magadha from 1409 to 686 B. C. The first 10 kings in the 
list are said to have ruled before the Bharata war, and the others 
after. Of these latter again, the 16 kings from Senajit are called 
1 future ’ kings, evidently because the Puranas were originally 
compiled in the reign of Senajit, who is referred to as the ‘present 
king. Brhadratha, the founder of the dynasty, is said to have 
been the son of Vasu, who is also called Caidya < because he 
came from Cedi ) and Uparicara ( because he had an aerial car ). 
Kusagra was the founder of Girivraja, known also as Kusagra- 
pura. Jarasamdha, the father-in law of Sri Krsna ? s uncle Kamsa, 
was killed by Pandava Bhlma, shortly before the Rajasuya sacri¬ 
fice of Yudhisthira. Sahadeva was killed in the Bharata war, 
fighting on the side of the Fandavas. Since then, were 10 kings 
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before the Bharata war, that war must have been fought about 
1509 - — -* ^ = 1183 B. C. The chronology therefore for the 

O/Ci 

Barhadrathas arrived at here would be confirmed, if it can be 
proved that the Bharata war was fought about 1183 B. C. 

The Bnarata war was the consequence of an astronomical 
misunderstanding. When the Pandavas, defeated In a game of 
dice, were forced to go into exile, it was agreed that their king* 
dom would be restored to them, if, after an exile of 12 years, 
they could remain undiscovered for one year. The Pandavas, 
who held to the lunar reckoning, claimed to have fulfilled the 
condition, while the Kauravas, who followed the solar reckoning, 
denied the claim. The difference between the two systems of 
reckoning amounts to a little over 5 months in 13 years. Such 
a misunderstanding would be impossible after* the time of the 
Vedanga Jyotisa , which had adjusted the two systems by the 
intercalation of one month at the end of every 2' I /2 years. It is 
therefore clear that the war must have been fought long before 
the Vedanga Jyotisa was composed. According to the Vedanga 
Jyotisa ( st„ 7 ), the winter solstice always began with the sun at 
the beginning of Sravistha in the month of Magha, and the 
summer solstice with the sun in the middle of Aslesa in the 
month of Sravana. This statement enables us to calculate its exact 
date. It implies that the naksatra segments and not the asterisms 
are here referred to, and, as the middle and not the end of Aslesa 
is placed ax 180° from the beginning of Dhanisth-a, it is also clear 
that the system of equal spaces for naksatras is here used. There¬ 
fore at the time of the Vedanga Jyotisa , the winter solstice 
occurred with the sun in 293 c 20', Mr. L. D. Svaraikannu Pillai 
has proved, by astronomical calculation, in the introductory 
volume of his Indian JEJphevieits, that in 132 j±. C. the winter 
solstice occurred with the sun in exactly 270°, and that the 
difference between Indian and modern astronomy in the length 
of the sidereal year results in a slight displacement of the starting 
point of Indian celestial longitudes, which added to the preces¬ 
sion results in a total difference between Indian sidereal and 
modern tropical longitudes of about 59" per annum or 1° for 
every 61 years. The Indian rate of precession must therefore be 
taken to be V for every 61 years, and as the amount of precession 
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from the time of the Veddhga Jyolisa to 532 A. c. is 29 3 C 20'- 270° 
= 23 20, the he dan go Jyclisa must have been composed in 
23 x 61 - 531 = 892 B. c., and the Bharata war must have 
been fought long before that date. The positions of the solstices 
mentioned in the Vedcniga Jyotisa are also mentioned by Garga 
and Farasara ( as cited by Bhatta Utpala on the Brhat-Bamhita 
8. 1 ), who deemed them so fixed that they feared serious conse¬ 
quences, should the sun ever swerve from them. But, as a reference 
to the index of Mr. F. E. Fargiter’s Ancient Indian Hisfi.ncal 
Tradition will show, there were several G&rgas and Para saras, and 
it is therefore impossible to fix the identity of the astronomers so 
named, or to draw any inferences regarding their posteriority or 
otherwise to the Bharata war. 

The evidence of the later Vedic literature enables us to take 
back the date of the Bharata war still earlier. According to the 
Taittiriya Samhitd ( 4.4. 10 ), the Tail ting a Brahmarza ( 1. 1. 2 ? 
1. 5. 1 ) and the later portions of the Aiharva Veda ( 19. 7 ), 
Krttika is invariably the first and the ‘ mouth ? of the Naksatras. 
The reason for this seems to be that Krttika then coincided with 
the vernal equinox. That is why the 1 aittiriya Brahmarza I 1. 5. 2 ) 
divides the naksatras into 2 groups, (1) Deva naksatras, i. e. 
naksatras of the northern hemisphere, beginning %vith Krttika 
and ending with Visakha, and (2) Yarns naksatras, L e. naksatras 
of the southern hemisphere, beginning with Anuradha and ending 
with BharanI. The Satapafha Bralmiana , in fact, says explicitly 
(2. 1. 2 ) that the Krttika alone never swerves from the east, 
while all other naksatras do. This means, in modern astronomi¬ 
cal language, that it coincided with the vernal equinox, and there- 
fore its declination was nil. Even admitting that this is only 
a traditional statement, it would not have been repeated without 
qualification, if BharanI had already come to coincide with the 
vernal equinox. AYe may therefore safely conclude that the 
Vedic texts mentioned above were all composed before BharanI 
had already come to coincide with, the vernal equinox. That the 
position of the vernal equinox in Krttika was actually observed 
and recorded is indeed clear from the fact that, in later times 
when the vernal equinox had receded to the aster ism Bevatl, the 
Surya Siddhanta accounted for these discrepant positions of the 
6 
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vernal equinox by assuming a libratary motion of 27° on either 
side of Revatl. Now, the apparent longitude of Bharani i s , 
according to all Hindu astronomical authorities, 20° and the 
true longitude corresponding to it is 24° 41/. The vernal equinox 
therefore coincided with Bharani in 24 x 61 - 531 = 975 B. c M 
and all the Vedic texts cited above must hence be dated before 
975 B. C. Of these, the Taiitiriya Samhita and the Taittiriya Brah~ 
mana were compiled by Vaisampayana or his guru Krsna Dvaipa- 
yana Vyasa, the putative father of Pandu and Dhrtarastra and 
the author of the Itihasa ( historical epic ) named Jaya, about the 
Bharata war, which Vaisampayana amplified into the Bharata 
24000 stanzas, which in its turn was enlarged into the present 
Mahabharataby SautL The compilation of the Taittiriya Samhita 
and Brdhmana may therefore be dated shortly after the Bharata 
war. The date of the later portions of the Atharva Veda is un¬ 
certain, but they certainly belong to about the same period, as 
they were compiled by Krsna Dvaipayana or his pupil Sumantu. 
The &atapatha Brdhmaria ( 13. 3. 4 ) mentions Janamejaya Pari- 
ksita and his brothers Bhimasena, TJgrasena and Srutasena, who 
are also mentioned as the grandsons of Arjuna Pandava’s son 
Abhimanyu in the Mahabharata (Kumbakonam ed. 1. 3. 1 ). The 
&atapatha Brahma^a also may therefore be dated shortly after the 
Bharata war. As all these Vedic texts compiled after the Bharata 
war have been proved to date not later than 975 B. C., the Bharata 
war must be dated still earlier. 

The internal evidence of the Mahabharata enables us not only 
to carry back the Bharata war to an earlier age, but also to fix 
its exact date. In the first place, it is stated in the Mahabharata 
(12. 46. 3 & 4 ) that Bhisma died shortly after the winter solstice 
on Magha sukla astami , when the moon was in Rohinl. This 
statement is no doubt not found in some editions, but it is con¬ 
firmed by tradition and other statements from the Mahabharata 
itself. Even today, Magha sukla saptami and astami are called 
Ratha saptami and Bhisma Astami respectively. Ratha taptand 
evidently means the saptami on which the sun 7 s chariot began to 
turn north in those days, and Bhisma Astami means the astami 
on which Bhisma gave up his breath. Bhisma, who fell on the 
lOfch day of the battle ( 6* 119. 76—90 ), says shortly before his 
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death that he had lain on his bed of arrows for 58 nights { 13. 273. 
26—28 ). So when he died, 67 days should have elapsed from the 
beginning of the war, which was arrs nged for Karttika cma 
(5. 142. 18; 6. 3. 32 i, and the tithl should therefore have been, 
as stated, Magha snkla astami. Also, since the naksatra on Karttika 
amavasya is stated to have been Jyestha, the naksatra on the 
68fch day therefrom should have been, as stated. Echini. Again, 
shortly before his death, Bhlsma distinctly says ? 13. 273. 26-28 ) 
that the winter solstice had just begun and the lit hi then was 
Magha sukla astami, with 3/4 of the lunar month still to come. 
The tithi and naksatra therefore on the day of Bhisma’s death may 
be taken to have been correctly stated. When Bhlsma died, the 
moon was in EohinI, i. e. between 33 = 20' axd 53° 20', according 
to the ancient Garga’s system of unequal spaces, which must 
have preceded the present system of equal spaces. As the tithi 
was astami, it cannot have been more than 8" x 12 = 96 distant 
from the sun (for 30 tithis = 3b0°). The sun’s longitude could 
not therefore have been less than 360 c + 33° 20' - 96' = 297' 20 ; 
and, as Bhlsma died within a day after the winter solstice, the 
sun’s longitude at winter solstice could not have been less than 
297° 20' - 1° = 296° 20'. The amount of precession therefore from 
Bhisma’s death to 532 A. C. was not less than 296° 20'- 270' = 
26° 20'. The date of Bhisma’s death could not therefore have 
been later than 26 73 x 61 -531 = I0<5 B. o. 


Again Indian tradition invariably connects the Bharata war 
with the beginning of the Kali age. But the nature of the con¬ 
nection is variously stated by different authorities. While, in 
the times of Aryabhata ( 499 A. C. ) and the Aihole ascription of 
Calukya Pulakesin II ( 634 A. C. ) 1 the Kali Yuga was believed 
to have begun from the Bharata war itself, the Furanas date its 
beginning from the death of Sri Krsna. The evidence of the 
Mah-abh-arata is apparently 00 ^ 1 ^ 

is stated that the war too' p ^ context ( 3 . 151. 39 ) of the 
Kaii an ^ ®^ali ^**Served to as having begun not long before 
IZrm) ’ll . third plao* « is said (5. 142. 7-15 ) that, w h^ath. 


1 Epigraphia Indie a t 6. 7 ). 
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war should begin, there would be neither Krta, Treta nor 
Dvapara, In yet a fourth place ( 9- 61. 27 ) it as said that Kali 
had arrived (praptum). Taken together, the four passages indicate 
that the Bharata war tuck place after the Kali yoga had begun, 
but yet in the interval between Kali and Dvapara. The Visriu Pura - 
%ia ( 4. 24 ), on the other hand, states definitely that the Kali yuga 
could not overcome the earth so long as Sri Krsna’s feet touched 
it, but that it took effect the moment he passed away. Again, in 
connection with the supposed movement of the Great Bear 
( Saptarsis ), Varahamihira, in his Brhat-Savthila ( 13. 3 ), says 
that the Saptarsis were in Magha, when Yudhisthira was ruling 
the earth, and cites Vrddha Garga as his authority for the state¬ 
ment. The commentator Bhatta Utpala cites the very verse on 
which Varaha relies, and it says that the Saptarsis were in 
Magha in the junction { sat'ndhi) of Kali and Dvapara, In the 
opinion of Varahamihira therefore, the reign of Yudhisthira must 
be placed in the junction of Kali and Dvapara. How are these 
varicus apparently conflicting statements to be reconciled ? For 
attempting a reconciliation, w r e must first understand the nature 
of the Yuga system. According to Hindu astronomers, Kali yuga 
began in 3102 B. C. But it is now recognised that this epoch 
was adopted by Hindu astronomers, only after the Yuga system 
had been transformed into astronomical cycles of integral revo¬ 
lutions for all the planets, for the reason that, by slightly modi¬ 
fying the rates of their mean motions, the epoch of 3102 B. C. 
served as a convenient starting point for their calculations, when 
by their mean motions all the planets were or could be made to 
be approximately at the beginning of the AsvinI segment. The 
very fact that the supposed conjunction was believed to have 
taken place at the beginning of AsvinI, instead of BharanI, 
Kxttika or Rohim proves that originally the epoch of 3102 B. 0. 
had no connection with planetary astronomy. Besides there was 
and could be no such conjunction in fact at that time, and even 
by their mean motions, the Moon, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Mercury 
and Venus were then 3°, 12°, 17°, 21°, 33° and 33° respectively 
removed from the beginning of AsvinI. The epoch of 3102 B. C. 
could not therefore have been an invented epoch, nor could it, 
ip its origin, have had anything to do with planetary astronomy. 
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But, unless it had been already called the Kali era for some 
reason or other, there is no reason why it should later on become 
associated with the Kali Yuga, It is therefore necessary to 
examine the origins of the Yuga system. The primary meaning 
cf Yuga is a conjunction, and Dr. Bhama Shastri has shown in hie 
Gavarn Ay ana that the term Yuga was originally applied lu a 
cycle of 4 years, of which the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th years were res¬ 
pectively called Kali, Dvapara, Treta and Krta. The names are 
taken from the game of dice, which was a popular amusement of 
Vedic times. The object of this cycle was to adjust the Suvana 
or civil year of 360 days with the solar year of 365 ','4 days hy 
the intercalation of 21 days at the end of every 4 years, while the 
lunar year of 354 days was adjusted with the sidereal year of 
366 days by the addition of 12 days at the end of the year. Later 
on this cycle was given up for another \uga of 5 years in which 
the sidereal year of 366 days was adopted, and the lunar and 
solar reckonings adjusted by the intercalation of 1 month in 


every 2 1 /s years. This is the system adopted in the Vedditga 
Jyotisa. Side by side with these Yugas of 4 or 5 years, there was 
also a larger cycle of 10,000 years, which likewise is called Yuga. 
The Atharva Veda, for instance, says ( 8. 2. 21 ) “ Y^e assign thee 
a hundred, ten thousand years, two Yugas or three or four 
This clearly indicates that a Yuga was a cycle of 10,COO years, 
which seems to have been divided into Krta, Treta, Dvapara and 
Kali Yugas of 4000, 3000, 2000 and 1000 years respectively. The 
number of their order in the original small cycle of 4 years 


seems to have been transformed into a proportion among them 
with their orders reversed. Thus, while Kali, Dvapara, Treta and 
Krta were the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th years of the smaller cycle, 
they became the last, 3rd, 2nd and 1st Yugas with the proportion 
of 1 : 2 - 3 : 4. The reason for this transformation is not ascer¬ 
tainable, but the fact is certain. The Aitareya Brahmava, for 
instance, mentions them (7.15) in the order of the smaller cycle, 
while the Puranas and astronomical Siddhantas mention them in 
the order and proportions of the larger cycle. The epoch of 3102 
B.C. seems to have been called the Kali era, evidently because 
the smaller cycle of 4 years, beginning with Kali, started its 
course at that date, but later on it was confounded with the 
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beginning of the Kali Yuga of the larger cycle, with the conse¬ 
quent transfer of Yudhisthira to that distant epoch, and the utter 
distortion of Indian chronology. The meaning of Dvapara or 
Dvita and Treta and 2nd and 3rd is obvious, and Krta was 
evidently so called, because it completed the cycle of 4 years; 
the latter came to be called Satya Yuga or the age of truth, 
when the Yugas acquired a moral significance and were identi¬ 
fied with the four ages which in the West, were called the 
Golden, Silver, Bronze and Iron ages. But the name of Kali 
seems to have been derived from Sanskrit c Kal 9 to count and to 
have acquired the sense of reckoning or era. The term is easy 
to understand when applied to the smaller cycle, for it would be 
natural to call a cycle by the name of its 1st year. But in the 
larger cycle it can have no meaning, unless by assuming that it 
had been transferred from another place where it was significant. 
To distinguish the smaller from the larger Yuga, the latter was 
called Devandm Yuga , i. e. yuga of the Gods. The Visnu Purania 
( 1. 3 ) also says that a Yuga of the Gods consisted of Krta, Treta, 
Dvapara and Kali Yugas'of 4000, 3000, 2000 and 1000 years respec¬ 
tively, but adds that each Yuga was preceded by a samdhya 
period and succeeded by a samdhyamsa period, each of them being 
1/10 as long as the Yugas to which they are attached. This 
system may therefore be represented thus :— 

I. Krta Yuga — (1) Samdhya 400 years, (2) Yuga 4000 years, 

(3) Samdhyamsa 400 years. Total 4800 years. 

II. Treta Yuga — (1) Samdhya 300 years, (2) Yuga 3000 years, 

(3) Samdhyamsa 300 years. Total 3600 years. 

III. Dvapara Yuga—iX) Samdhya 200 years, (2) Yuga 2000 years, 

(3) Samdhyamsa 200 years. Total 2400 years. 

IV. Kali Yuga (1) Samdhya 100 years, (2) Yuga 1000 years, 

(3) Samdhyamsa 100 years. Total 1200 years. 

It is probable, as the word Samdhyamsa ( portion of Samdhya ) 
indicates that the Samdhya portions were first added, and the 
Samdhyamsa portions much later. The addition of the Samdhyaih- 
sa portions seems to have been done before the Mahdbharata , the 
Manu Smrti (1. 69-71 ) and the Puranas had attained their pre- 
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sent shape, and it became easy to convert these enlarged periods 
for the Yugas into astronomical cycles of integral planetary revo¬ 
lutions by simply multiplying them by 360. That the Yugas 
were not astronomical in origin but only adapted by the astro¬ 
nomers to their own purpose is seen from the fact that, even after 
this process of multiplying by 360. the planets revert to their 
original positions of conjunction even approximately only at the 
beginning of each Treta and Kali, and a minor conjunction had 
to be allotted to the Krfca Yuga, supposed to be the first of the 
Yugas. Aryabhata, not satisfied with this arrangement, dis¬ 
carded the conventional division of the Yuga in the proportion of 
: 3 - 2 • 1, and invented a new system of 4 equal Yugapadas, 
each of 10,80,000 years. But this system, though astronomically 
reasonable, never gained acceptance, as it conflicted with the 
traditional notions of the Yugas. The existence of an inter¬ 
mediate stage in the evolution of the Yugas, when they had 
sanidhyds, but not yet samdhyamsas is proved by a statement cited 
from Megasthenes ( c. 300 B. C. ) by Pliny { 1st century A. C. ) in 
his Natural History ( 6. 77 ). According to Megasthenes, the 
Hindus of his time counted a period of 6451 years and 3 months 
for 153 Kings from Father Bacchus to Alexander. This total 
gives us the impossible average of 42 years each, and seems to 
have been arrived at by simply counting the period supposed to 
have elapsed from the beginning of Treta Yuga, when Pururavas 
and his contemporary Iksvaku, the earliest of the Indian historic 
kings, are said in the Bhagavata Pur ana ( 9. 14. 49 ) to have lived, 
down to the time of Alexander’s invasion in 326 B. c. The total of 
6451 years up to 326 B. c. takes us back to 6777 B. C. Applying 
to this starting point of the Treta Yuga the 3 systems of 10,006, 
11,000 and 12,000 years for each cycle of 4 yugas, we arrive for 
the beginning of the Kali Yuga and the Bhar&ta war at the 
dates 6777 - ( 3000 + 2000 ) = 1777 B. C., 6777 - ( 3300 + 2200 ) = 
1277 B. C. and 6777- ( 3600 + 2400) = 777 B.G. respectively. The 
last date is for reasons stated already obviously impossible, and 
the first equally so, as it would give for the 22 post - Bharaia 

Barhadrathas the absurd average of 22 == 50 years each, 

while the adoption of 1277 B. C. would give the reasonable 
average of about —— = 27 years for each king. The historic 
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Kaliyuga may therefore be concluded to have begun in 1277 B. o. 
This date for the beginning of the historic Kaliyuga is also con¬ 
firmed by a traditional statement handed down by Aryabhata 
that from the beginning of the Kalpa to the Bharata Thursday (i.e. 
the beginning of the Kali Yuga, according to the commentary), 
there had elapsed 6 Manvantaras and 27'V4 Yugas ( Ghatikapada, 
st. 3 ). Since the Manvantaras have no connection with astro¬ 
nomical cycles, this statement seems to record a tradition which 
existed previous to the origin of the astronomical cycles, in which 
case the Yugas referred to are evidently the smaller cycles of 4 
years each, since the total extent of the supposed 14 Manus 
amount to 1000 yugas, and, according to Megasthenes, the historic 
memory of the Hindus did not reach back earlier than at the 
most 6777 + 4400 ( for Krfcayuga ) = 11177 B. C. The period there¬ 
fore of 6 Manvantaras and 27 s /4 yugas amounts to b i 14 x 1000 x 4 
+ 27 s /4 x 4 = 1825 years, which, being counted from 3102 B. C. 
when the smaller yuga cycle began its course, leads us to 3102 - 
1825 = 1277 B. C. as the beginning of the Kali Yuga proper, i. e. 
exactly the same date already arrived at above. But since the 
Kali Yuga proper was preceded by a samdhya period of 100 years, 
the period from 1277 to 1177 B. C. would be the interval between 
the Kali and Dvapara YYigas. It is now easy to explain the 
apparently contradictory statements about the Bharata war. If 
it had taken place between 1277 and 1177 B. C., it would be correct 
to say that the war was fought in the interval between Kali and 
Dvapara ( Kali-Dvapara-saihdhi ), and that the Kali Yuga had 
begun before the war, but had not yet taken any effect. This 
taking effect of the Kaliyuga, i. e , the beginning of Kali proper, 
as distinguished from its samdhya period, synchronised, according 
to the Puranas, with the death of Sri Krsna, which event may 
therefore be definitely dated in 1177 B. C. Strangely enough, the 
so-called Parasurama era began in this very year. The Kollam 
Andu, of which it is now the 1105th year, is supposed to date 
from the foundatien of the city of Quilon in 1929 - 1104 = 825 A.C ., 
but this is a mistake due to the confusion of c Kollam in the 
sense of year or era, with the city so named. Dr. Buchanan and 
Li. Col. Warren, who wrote more than a 100 years ago, noted that 
in 1800 A. C., 2 cycles of 1000 years each plus 976 years of the 
third cycle had elapsed, so that the era must have begun in 2976 - 
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1799 = 1177 B. C. Later on, however, i. e., since the time of 
Buchanan and before the time of Warren, the years of the Kollam 
era were mistaken to he current years, and thus the starting point 
of the era was shifted forward by 1 year to 1176 B. C. There is no 
ground whatever to think that the Kollam era had any connection 
with the foundation of Quilon, and it was evidently associated 
with Parasurama only for the reason that it was used from very 
early times in M alabar, which is popularly believed to have been 
reclaimed from the sea by Parasurama. Mr. V. Gopal Aiyar 
believed the date to have been the beginning of the Kali Yuga, 
which, as has been shown above, must be dated 100 years earlier 
in 1277 B. C. The era of L177 B. C. really begins, as we have seen, 
from the death of Sri Krsna, who became the most popular God of 
the Hindus, and this event is said in the Mahabharata { 11.25.44-45 ; 
16. 1; 16. 2. 2 ; 16. 3. 20 ) to have happened in the 36th year. This 
is usually interpreted to mean the 36th year after the Bharata 
war, but in that case it is difficult to understand why, when, on 
hearing the news of their great friend Sri Krsna’s death, the 
Pandavas, who had resolved to abdicate and anoint Pariksit, the 
son of Abhimanyu, should think it necessary to direct Subhadra 
and Krpa to protect him in his youth ( 17. 1 * 7 , 9 & 14 ), when, 
having been born a few months after the Bharata war, he should 
have been at least 35 years old and quite able to take care of him¬ 
self. If the 36th year is counted from the Bharata war, it is also 
difficult to understand why the leisurely epic, which shows a 
great love of details, should mention no incidents between the 
18th and 36tb years, but on the other hand, after mentioning that 
Dhrtarastra died 18 years after the war ( 15. 41. 25 ), immediately 
proceeds to narrate the destruction of the Yadavas and the death 
of Sri Krsna. We have therefore to accept Dr. Fleet’s suggestion 
that the 36th year, in which Sri Krsna is said to have died, must 
be counted, not from the Bharata war, but from Yudhisthira s 1st 
anointment at Indraprastha after the Bajasuya sacrifice. As the 
Pandavas ruled for about a year there, before their 13 ye**® 
exile began, the Bharata war must have taken place in^th© 15fch 
year after Yudhisthira s first anointment, and 36 - 15 — 21 years 
before the death of Sri Krsna. Now it is clear that, at the time 
of the Pandavas* abdication, only 3 years had elapsed since the 
death of Dhrtarastra, and Pariksit was only 21 years old, and 
7 
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therefore needed protection for a few years more. Accepting 
these conclusions, the date of the Bharata war should be 1177 + 
21 = 1198 B. a 

This date for the Bharata war not only approximates to the 
date 1183 B- C. arrived at already by the law of averages from a 
consideration of Barhadratha chronology, but it is also confirmed 
by the astronomical data of the Mahabharata itself. The Bharata 
war is said to have been preceded by several evil omens, including 
astrological aspects of the planets. As planetary astrology be¬ 
longs to a much later period, these references seem to be later 
additions, and some of them are even astronomically impossible, 
like the statement ( 6. 3. 14 ) that Mars was retrograde in Magha 
in the month of Karttika, or the other statement ( 6. 3. 28 ) that the 
sun and the moon were both eclipsed on the same day. But there 
are undoubtedly genuine astronomical data mentioned in this con¬ 
text, i. e., shortly before the Bharata war, Mars turned back 
from Jyestha to Anuradha (5. 143. 9 ) and Jupiter and Saturn 
were near the two Visakhas ( Visakhayoh tamipasthcu Brhaspati 
£anaiscarau 6. 3. 27 ). Again on the first day of the war, just 
before the battle began, a little after day-break ( 6. 16. 1 ) the 
7 planets were said to have shone together in the sky ( 6. 17. 2 ). 
These data are neither astronomically impossible, nor, on the face 
of it, improbable for some reason or other. It is significant that 
the planetry positions are given, not with reference to the solar 
signs ( rasis ) as in later times, but in relation to the lunar 
asterisms themselves, as the reference to the two Visakhas im¬ 
plies. They seem to have been due to direct observation, and are 
just the phenomena, particularly the 7 planets shining together, 
which, if true, are likely to have struck the imagination of the 
beholders and been deemed worthy of being recorded for the 
benefit of future generations. There is no difficulty in the way 
of their having been directly observed, if, as is possible and pro¬ 
bable, the sun had been clouded for a short period. Accepting the 
data, therefore, to be genuine and true, we may test them with re¬ 
gard to 1198 B. C. as the date of the Bharata w r ar. Calculating with 
the aid of Mr. SvamikannuPillai’s tables, we find that on 16th Octo¬ 
ber 1198 B. C., which was the day of Karttika amavasya , the positions 
of the planets at daybreak were Sun 219% Jupiter 214°, Saturn 
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215°, Mars 214°, Mercury 229° and Venus 233°, all within a few 
degrees ( 19° at the most) of each other, while the moon was in 
Anuradha at daybreak, and in Jyestha in the evening ( at the 
time of new Moon as required by 5. 142. 18 ), It may be noted 
that, as required by the data noted above, in 1198 B. C. Mars was 
between the asterisms of Anuradha, ( 224° ) and Visakba ( 213^ 
in Anuradha segment (213° 20' to 226° 40'), Jupiter and Saturn 
were only 1° and 2° from Visakha asterism ( 213°) and may there¬ 
fore be well said to have been near the two VIsakhas and on the 
1st day of the war, the 7 planets actually shone together in the 
sky, shortly after daybreak. It would be difficult, if not impossi¬ 
ble, to find another date satisfying the given astronomical data 
equally closely or even approximately. After this conclusive 
evidence, there cannot be any reasonable doubt that 1198 B. 0. is 
the true and exact date of the Bharata war. 

Doubts are, however, entertained by some modern scholars 
whether the planets were known to the Hindus in such early 
times. In the first place, to distinguish the planets from stars is 
one thing, and to be able to calculate their rates of motion and 
positions is quite another thing. The Hindus were, no doubt* 
unable to calculate the motions of planets till much later times, 
but such constant and expert star-gazers as the ancient Hindus 
could net have failed to distinguish the moving planets from the 
fixed stars, and to note their positions, if required, not by calcula* 
tion, but by direct observation in relation to lunar asterisms, as 
in the Mahabharata. It is indeed significant that the Hindjf 
planetary names are of purely Indian origin, and nothing but 
unfortunate prejudice against the antiquity of Hindu eultuffj 
which characterises the latter generation of European Orient^ 
lists, has stood in the way of recognising clear references to ttjp 
planets in the Eg Veda (1,105. 10 10. 55. 3 ; 3. 183 ), Atkartd 

Veda ( 19. 9. 7 ), Taitliriya Aranyaka and Maitraya?ii Upanisad ( 6. 
16. 7. 1). J. Bentley has indeed proved, in his Historical View of 
Hindu Astronomy (*p. 4 ), that the legend of the Moon begetting 
Venus, Mercury, Jupiter and Mars on Magha, Echini, Purva 
Phalguni and Asadha, thereby causing them to be named as stated 
in ^ mara (3.3. 26), Ben-akosa ( 4. 237 ; 6. 56 ) and Ymju I ura*a , 
Maghabhu, Rauhineya, Purva-Phalgunl-bhava and Asadha-bhava 
respectively, must have arisen from an observation within a single 
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year of occupations of these planets by the moon in the respective 
mansions, and that therefore the planets can he proved, by astro¬ 
nomical calculation, to have been independently discovered by 
the Hindus in and only in 1425 B. C. These positions of the moon 
and the planets could not have been invented by backward calcu¬ 
lation in later times, for then we should expect them to have been 
named after the solar signs and not the naksatras , and it would be 
difficult to explain why that particular epoch should have been 
chosen for naming the planets. If, therefore, the planets had been 
discovered in 1425 B. C. by the Hindus, there is no reason to dis¬ 
credit the astronomical data of the Mahabharata merely on the 
ground that the planets are mentioned. 

It has been seen that the earliest memories of the Hindus date 
back to 3102 B. C., which originally marked the beginning of the 
Kalpa (historic time ) and as, according to the Puranas, Svayam- 
bhuva Manu was the earliest creation of Brahma, in all probabi¬ 
lity it was his epoch. His son Uttanapada was the father of 
Dhruva and the eldest king of the Vairaja dynasty. The 7 Psis, 
known as the Saptarsis, were his contemporaries, and the Saptarsi 
era of 3077 B. C., or according to Lalla, 3088 B. C., probably marks 
the date of their death, when the constellations of the Great Bear 
were named after them. It is probable that the correct date of 
this event was 3088 B. C M and that this was later on corrected to 
adjust it to the Kali epoch of 1277 B; C., by an imaginary motion 
of the Great Bear at the rate of one naksatra for every century. 
As, according to Garga, the Great Bear was in Magha in the 
Kali-JDvapara-samdhi , i. e., between 1277 and 1177 B. C., they must 
have been supposed to have occupied Jyestha in 3088 B. a, as in 
the 19th previous century they must be taken back to the 19th 
previous naksatra . The reason for the Saptarsi cycle beginning 
with Jyestha must evidently be that Jyestha, as its name indi¬ 
cates, was supposed to have been the eldest-born of the naksatras . 
Even as the Great Bear was named after the 7 Primeval Jtsis on 
their death, the pole-star seems to have been called Dhruva, after 
his death, because, even as Dhruva was famed for his determina¬ 
tion and energy of purpose, the pole-star of that age was con¬ 
sidered immovable. The only two stars of any considerable 
magnitude that could be or have b©©n the pole-stars between 500Q 
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B. c. and 2000 A. C., and at the same time worthy of being regarded 
as immovable are, as Dr. Jacobi pointad out, oc Draconis which 
was only 6' distant from the North Pole in 2780 B. a, and * Ursa? 
Minoris, which will be 28' distant from the same point in 2100 a.G. 
The only star therefore that could have been called Dhruva by 
the Hindus must be * Draconis, which may be regarded as having 
been immovable for 3 or 4 centuries before and after 2780 B. c., 
when it was at its minimum distance from the North Pole. This 
inference is quite consistent with the date of Dhruva, who was 
the grandson of Svayambhuva Manu and therefore must have 
lived in the 31st century B. O. 

The Vairaja dynasty, however, ruled in the Krta Yuga, i. e. 
the pre-historic period of the Hindus. This Yuga came to an end 
with the Flood, and, according to the Puranas, the only survivors 
were Vaivasvata Manu and 7 other Rsis of the Treta Yuga. 
The Krta Yuga is also referred to in the Rgveda (10. 72. 2 ) 
as the 1st Yuga of the Gods ( Levanam prathama yuga) and 
the deluge at its end is mentioned in the Taittinya Samhita 
( 7. 1. 5 ), &atapatha Brahmana ( 7. 5. 1. 5 ) and Kathaka Sam- 
hita ( 11.2). The date of the Flood (now substantiated by 
excavations in Iraq as a historical fact), according to the 
Christian Bible, is, 2503 B. C.. 1 The earliest memories of the 
Ceylon chronicles, particularly the Raj avail, go back to 1844 
years before the Sambodhi ( enlightenment) of Buddha, i. e. to 
1844 + 521 + 45 = 2410 B. C., though, as usual, the date has been 
mis-applied to the invasion of Lanka by Sri Ramacandra. The 
identification of Lanka with Ceylon is'doubtful, if the astronomers 
are correct in making its longitude identical with that of Ujjain, 
and the date of Sri Ramacandra cannot be carried back to such 
an early period, if the Puranas are correct in placing 30 genera- 

rations at the most between his time and that of the Bharata war, 

„ 2410 - 1198 _ in 

as otherwise we would get an average of %q” — 40 years 

for a generation. The Ceylon epoch of 24 j.O B. O. therefore must 
mark some other notable early event of Ceylon, in all probability 
its settlement by the Raksasas, the earliest known inhabitants of 
Ceylon. The Flood may therefore be deemed to have happened 

1 Encyclopaedia Britqnnica ., Utli 33d, ( 3, 866 ), 
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some time before this event. According to the Bhdgavata Buraya 
( 8. 24 ) the Flood happened in India in the time of the Dravida 
King Satyavrata, who afterwards came to be known as Sraddha- 
deva Maun, son of Vivasvan. Since Pururavas, who lived at the 
beginning of Treta Yuga, was, according to the same Purana, 
( 9. 1 ) born of this Manu’s daughter Ila, the Flood may also be 
dated at or shortly before the beginning of Treta Yuga, which 
therefore must have begun in or shortly after 25 01 B. c. the 
Biblical date of the Flood. Curiously enough, we have another 
misapplied Indian epoch of about this time. According to 
Vaxahamihira ( 13. 3 ) the Rsis ( Great Bear ) were in Magha in 
the time of Yudhisthira 2526 years before the Saka era, i. e., in 
2526 - 77 = 2449 B. O. This date, 2449 B. C., seems really to have 
marked the beginning not of the Kali, but of the Treta Yuga. 
Bentley and Cunningham no doubt suggest that this date was 
arrived at by calculation from the position in Magha of the 
Saptarsis. But since the motion of the Rsis is not real, it is 
probable that the rate of motion was so adopted as to suit their 
position in Magha in a real epoch of 2449 B. O. Mr. Svamikannu 
Pillai has shown, in the introductory volume of his Indian Ephe- 
meris, that on the 2nd March 2449 B. O. there was an approximate 
but real conjunction of the Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter and 
Saturn in Krttika. So according to Hindu notions, the date 
befits the beginning of a new Yuga particularly Treta or Kali, 
and it is remarkable that a conjunction of the same planets 
between 2514 and 2436 B. C., i. e. on the same date and in the 
same constellation was assumed as an epoch by the Chinese 
Emperor Chuen-hio. We may therefore safely conclude that 
the Treta Yuga really began from 2449 B. C. 

Now the Bhagavata Buraria ( 9. 14. 48-49 ) explicitly states that 
the Vedas were first revealed through Pururavas only at the 
beginning of Treta Yuga. This statement is confirmed by the 
names of the Naksatras. As mentioned already, Jyestha was so 
called, because it was deemed the eldest-born of the naksatras. It 
was also called in ancient times Rohinl, like the other asterism 
230° - 48 ° = 182° from it, i. e. at the opposite end of the equator. 
A very ancient legend about the Moon says that originally he 
spent all his time with Rohinl, but was compelled by his father 
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in-law Daksa thereafter to spend his time equally with all the 
naksatras . The latter part of the statement no doubt reiers to the 
equal-space system of the naksatras^ but the former part evidently 
implies that both the Rohinls marked equinoxes and therefore the 
Moon spent a disproportionate amount of time with the Rothes. 
Mula was evidently so named, because with Rob ini at the vernal 
equinox, Jyestha would be at the autumnal equinox, and Mula 
would be below the equator. It may therefore be then well 
named the 4 root ? of the naksatras . We may therefore date the 
origin of the naksatras back to the time when the vernal equinox 
was in 49° and the autumnal equinox at 229\ i. e. in about 4^ x 
61 - 531 =~ 2458 B. C* The origin of the naksairas therefore 
agrees remarkably closely with the beginning of the Treta Yuga. 
when, according to Hindu tradition, they were born as daughters 
to Daksa. 

The end of the Vedic age cannot be later than that of Krsna 
Dvaipayana who compiled the Vedas shortly before or after the 
Bharata war. But ifc cannot be earlier than that period, as some 
of the hymns of the JRgvtda were composed as late as the burning 
of the Khandava forest by Arjuna Fandava. The SarvanukramaTU 
to the IZgveda (10. 142 ) notes that the hymn referred to was com¬ 
posed by the Sarhgas Jaritri, Drona, Sarisrikta and Stambamitra* 
These same four Sarhgas Jaritri, etc., are said in the MahdLhatata 
(1. 254-260) to have escaped death by burning in the Khandava 
forest, when it was burned by Arjuna, and to have prayed to 
Agni for being saved on the occasion. This valuable datum was 
discovered by Mr. Sitanatb Pradhan, who has thereby fixed the 
lower limit of the Vedic age. The Vedic age may thus be inferred to 
have been covered by the Treta and Dvapara Y ugas. It may there¬ 
fore be definitely dated between 2449 and 1198 B^C. This inference 
is confirmed by a passage of the Satapatka Brahmaria (10. 4. 2 \ 
which indicates that the number of syllables of the JRgveda 432,000, 
corresponds to the number of days in the Y edic age, which there¬ 
fore extended approximately over “ 12(10 years ’ wllile 

interval between 2449 and 1198 is one of 1251 years. It is impos¬ 
sible in this paper to consider the genealogies of the various 
dynasties who ruled before the Bharata war, as the subject is 
wide enough to deserve separate treatment, and justice cannot b# 
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done to it within a few pages, which is all that can he allotted to 
it in a paper devoted to the consideration of chronological 
problems. We may therefore now return to Candragnpta Manrya 
and his successors in Magadha, 


The Mauryas are said to have been 10 in number and to have 
ruled altogether for 137 years. But the aggregate of even the 
minimum figures of each reign amounts to 145 years. There is 
therefore an excess of 145 - 137 = 8 years, which has to he 
accounted for. jNqw Kunala, the son of Priyadarsi Dharmasoka, 
is said to have ruled for 8 years. This cannot be true, as accord¬ 
ing to Buddhist legends, he was blinded by the machinations of 
his step-mother Tisyaraksita. Omitting him therefore from the 
list, the Maurya chronology may be settled as follows :— 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


Candragupta 

Bindusara 

Priyadarsi 

Dasaratha 

Samprati 

Salisuka 

Somadharma 

Sala-dhanva 

Brhadratha 


( 24 years ) 326- 
( 25 years ) 302' 
(36 years) 277- 
( 8 years ) 241- 
( 9 years) 233- 
(13 years ) 224- 
( 7 years ) 21T 
( 8 years ) 204- 

( *7 TTQOUO ^ *1 


-302 B. C. 
-277 B. C. 
-241 B. C. 
-233 B. C. 
-224 B. C. 
-211 B. C. 
-204 B. C. 
■196 B O. 
189 B. C. 


Of Candragupta, enough bas been said already, and it only 
remains to add that, in later life, he seems to have become a Jain, 
and, according to Jain tradition, he then abdicated and became 
the disciple of the srutakevali Bhadrabahu, finally giving up bis 
life by voluntary starvation on Candragiri, which was named 
after him since his death. According to the Mudra-Rakqana, 
Canakya seems to have resigned his position as the chief minister 
of Candragupta, when he had succeeded in his attempts to bring 
over Nanda’s minister Raksasa to the side of Candragupta. But, 
according to Hemacandra ( ch. 8), Canakya continued to remain 
as Candragupta’s minister throughout his reign, but when, Bindu¬ 
sara came to the throne, he associated the poet Subandhu with 
himself as minister. Subandhu, however, proved ungrateful and 
succeeded in alienating Bindusara from him by alleging that. 
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Canakya had caused the death of Bindusars's mother, and finally 
putting: him out of the way* This curious story seems to be 
confirmed by other circumstances. In the first place, the Mahd - 
vamsaiikd narrates how Can alky a, to save his protege Candragupta 
from being: poisoned, used to him progressively increasing 

doses of poison, but C&ndr&guptv's pregnant queen unfortunately 
drank one day a cup intended for her husband and died in con¬ 
sequence, but Canakya ripped open her stomach and brought out 
the embryo, which, after gestation in the wombs of goats, was 
born as Bindusara, so named, because of a drop of poison which 
had left its marK: on him. The poet Subandhu again is mentioned 
in'the Brhat-katha as the Brahmana, who was brought in to dis¬ 
place Canakya from his promised seat at the Srdddha in Kanda’s 
palace. Finally, we have the evidence of Subandhu himself, who, 
according to Vamana’s Kavyalamkara ( 3. 2. 2 } is reported to have 
aspired to become the minister of Candragupta's son Candra- 
prakass and therefore wrote a stanza in praise of that prince, 
when he had just become king as the 6 refuge of the learned 
According to Mr. A. Rangaswami Sarasvati, this verse is taken 
from a play of Subandhu called Va^avadatta-NatyadhUra^ extracts 
from which are found in later works on rhetoric. Hemacandra's 
story may therefore be accepted as true, and we have to infer 
that, though on winning over Raksasa, Canakya was desirous of 
resigninghis ministry, Candragupta could not dispense with his 
patron ? s counsel. Bindusara, as has been noted, seems to have 
been a nick-name of Candraprakasa, who was known to the 
Greeks only by his title Amitraghata. Priyadarsi seems to have 
been the personal name of the king known later as DharmS- 
soka or simply ASoka, as his edicts, with one exception ( the 
Maski edict) invariably refer to him by that name alone. He 
seems also to have ruled only for 36 years, and the 37 years of 
the Mahavamsa was evidently only a close approximation. As , 
according to BTemacandra ( 9, 50—52 ), Samprati was also a son of 
Kunala and grand-son of Priyadarsi, he must have been Dasa- 
ratha 7 s brother, but as Dasar&tha is known from his inscriptions 
to have actually ruled shortly after Priyadarsi, we cannot accept 
Hemacandra’s statement that Samprati was the immediate succes¬ 
sor of Priyadarsi. The fact seems to be that Jain writers seem 

8 
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generally inclined to omit minor kings, if they happened to pro¬ 
fess another faith ; and Dasaratha seems, from his inscriptions, to 
have favoured the Ajlvakas. Samprati, however, was a great 
patron of Jainism, and the Jains regard him even today as a 
royal saint. He occupies the same place in Jain legends that 
his grand-father did in those of the northern Buddhists. Curiously 
enough, however, the Buddhist romance, Asokavadana ( a part 
of Bivyavadana ) supports Hemacandra, as against the Puranas 
and Dasaratha ? s own inscriptions, in making Samprati the imme¬ 
diate successor of Priyadarsi. It is therefore possible that the 
order of succession of Dasaratha and Samprati has to be transposed. 
The Visziu Pur ana calls Kunala by the name of Bay aka ^ while the 
Vayu Pura%ia calls Dasaratha and Samprati by the names of 
Bandhupalita and Indrapalita. Here again we have to infer that 
Suya&a, Bandhupalita and Indrapalita were titles or alternative 
names of Kunala, Dasaratha and Samprati. The next king Sali- 
suka has the distinction of being mentioned in the Yuga-Parava, 
of the Gargi Bamhlta , but nothing is known of his two. successors 
Somadharma ( called in some Puranas Devadharma) and S&ta- 
dhanva. Brhadratha, however, the last of the Mauryas, is said 
in the Puranas to have been killed by his general Pusyamitra, 
who founded the Suhga dynasty. His name has a variant 
Brhada&va, but the form Brhadratha is confirmed by Bana, who, 
in his Jti arsa-carita (vi) gives us the interesting detail that, under 
the pretence of reviewing his forces, Brhadratha was killed by 
his general Pusyamitra in the presence of the army. If this 
statement is true, the army must have been at the back of Pusya¬ 
mitra, who seems to have led a popular revolt against Maurya 
misrule. The unreliability of the Asokavadana is seen further 
in its account of the successors of Samprati, which includes not 
only unknown kings like Brhaspati, Vrsasena and Pusyadharma, 
but even Pusyamitra whom it describes as of Maurya descent. 

Pusyamitra is assigned a reign of 36 years in the Puranas and 
30 years in the Jain accounts, but, in the Malavikagntmitra and 
the recently discovered Suhga inscription of Ayodhya, he is in¬ 
variably referred to as Senapati (general ). He seems therefore 
to have ruled without assuming the royal title. The Suhga total 
of 112 years in the Purapas tallies with the aggregate of indivi- 
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dual figures only by adopting tbe minimum figures and a reign of 
only 30 years for Pusyamitra, who seems therefore to have reigned 
only for 30 years, as is stated in the Jain accounts. Pusyamitra 
seems to have been an ardent Hindu, as Patahjali, the gram¬ 
marian, claims to have performed sacrifices on his behalf, and as, 
according to the Ayodhya inscription mentioned above, he is 
said to have twice performed asvamedha ( horse-sacrifice). One 
of these horse-saorifices is also mentioned in the Malavikagnimitra, 
which adds the detail that, in the course of the preparatory expe¬ 
dition, Pusyamitra’s grandson Vasumitra came into conflict with 
Yavanas ( Greeks ). The Yavanas seem to have even raided 
Saketa and Madhyamika, aocording to Patanjali’s M anabhasya, 
but the raid was repelled. This Yavana invasion must be identi¬ 
fied with that of Demetrios mentioned by Strabo ( 11. 11), and 
not with the much later one of Menander who, according to the 
Milinda Prasna , lived 500 years after Buddha, i. e, in the 1st 
century B. C. The apocryphal Gargi Samhita goes much further 
when it says that the Yavanas, after reducing Saketa, Paiicala 
and Mathura, aotually reached Pataliputra, which is incredible. 
Pusyamitra’s orthodoxy went so far as to persecute Buddhists, if 
Taranatha (tr. Schiefner, p. 81) may be relied upon. But the 
stories of religious persecutions in India cannot be accepted with¬ 
out confirmation from independent sources, as the ancient kings 
of India were usually tolerant of other faiths, while the sectaries 
were as usually unveracious in their religious histories, as may 
be seen from the alleged persecutions of Buddhists and Jains by 
Kumarila and Sambandha. Pusyamitra’s son Agnimitra waged, 
according to the Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa, a successful w ar 
with Yajnasena, king of Yidarbha, and claimed to be a Baimbika 
(4.14). This reference, discovered by Mr. H. A. Shah, is interpreted 
by him to mean that the Suhgas were descendants of Bimbisara. 
This is probable, but it cannot therefore mean that Bimbisara was 
the 1st king of the Saisunaga dynasty, even as Kakutstha, Raghu, 
Puru, Bharata and Kuru were not founders of their dynasties, 
though their descendants are called Kakutsthas, Ragbavas, Paura- 
vas, Bharatas and Kauravas. Of Agnimitra’s successors, his son 
Vasumitra, as seen already, repelled the Yavanas on behalf of 
Pusyamitra, but, according to Bana’s Earsr.carita { vi), was killed 
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by Mitradeva in the midst of actors, of whose company he was 
inordinately fond. Bhagavata, another of Agnimitra’s successors,- 
is .mentioned in his inscription at Besnagar and is perhaps 
identical with Bhagabhadra, to whose court the Yavana ambassador 
of Antalkidas had come, when he erected the Garuda column at 
Besnagar in honour of Bhagavan Vasudeva, .the £ God of Gods \ 
The .last Suhga king of Magadha, Devabhutl was killed for some 
sexual offence by his own minister Kanva Vasudeva, who founded 
a short-lived dynasty of his own, of which 4 kings, including him¬ 
self, ruled altogether for 45 years. But the Sung as were not 
thereby completely destroyed, as some ‘ Mitra * kings are found 
ruling for about another century in Ayodhya and Malva, the' 
most notable of them being Bahasatimitra of Magadha (?) whom; 
Karavela claims to have defeated, Kavimitra Vikramaditya of 
Malva, the famous foe of the Sakas and the founder of the 
Vikrama era (58 B. C. ) and Agnimitra Sudraka, the king of 
Vidisa and author of the Mrcchakatika . Of these and their con-* 
temporary Sakas, Kusanas and Andhras, nothing more can be 
said here for want of space and because they deserve a separate 
treatment. But it must be noted that the Eanvas at any rate ; 
were displaced by the Andhras, whose first king Simuka Sata- 
vahana is said to have killed the last Kanva Susarma. 

The Suhga and Kanva chronology may now he sot forth as 
follows *— 

*■ Su iigas 


3. 

Pusyamifra 

( 30 years ) 

3 89- 159 B. C. 

2. 

Agnimitra 

( 8 years ) 

359-151 B. C. 

3. 

Sujyestha 

( 7 years ) 

151-144 B. C. 

4. 

Vasu mitra 

t 8 years ) 

144-136 B. C. 

5. 

Andhraka 

( 2 years ) 

136-134 B. C. 

6. 

Pulindaka 

( 3 years ) 

134-131 B. C. 

7. 

Ghosavasu 

( 3 years ) 

131-128 B. C. 

8. 

Vajramitra 

. ( 9 years ) 

12C—119 B. O. 

9. ; 

Bhagavata 

(32 years ) 

119- 87 B. C. 

JO. 

Devabhuti 

(10 years ) 

87- 77 B. C, 
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Kanvas 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Vasudeva 

Bb5.mim.itrp 

Narayana 

Susarma 


( 9 years ) 
(. 14 years 
< 12 years 
110 years } 


77 - 68 B. C. 
68 - 54 R. c. 
54-42 B. C. 
42 - 32 B. t\ 


It is significant that, with the exception of Pusyamitra and 
Bhagavata, all the other kings in the above list are said to have 
had very short reigns. The reasons are obvious, internal dissen¬ 
sions and foreign aggression. It was evidently a time of violence 
and misrule. The Kali Yuga, which began in 1277 B. C., and In 
the 3rd century B. O. was believed to consist of 1100 years includ¬ 
ing the sarndhyd period, must have been believed to have ended in 
177 B. O., and the Krta Yuga (the golden age ) to have begun at 
the same date ; and as at that time Pusyamitra, the pillar of 
Hindu orthodoxy, was reigning, the signs of the coming age 
seemed propitious. It is even probable that in 177 B. C., a new 
era deemed auspicious ( prasasta) and called Krta ( Krta- 
sarhjnita) was started which is found used in early Malva 
inscriptions. But with Pusyamitra’s death, all the hopes of the 
Hindus were dashed to the ground, and they found the evils of 
the Kali age more rampant than ever. It must have been at this 
time that the safhdhyamsa periods were added to the duration of 
the Yugas, and the life of the Kali Yuga extended to 77 B. C. But, 
as even then the times had not improved, all attempts to adjust 
the system of the Yugas to actual facts were finally abandoned, 
till in the 5th century A. C., the astronomers took up the Yuga 
system and aoapted it to their own purposes, distorting it out o 
recognition. 


It is hoped that this humble attempt to solve some problems of 
Indian chronology will meet with the critical appreciation of 
scholars, though many of the facts, arguments and conclusions 
therein may fail to meet with their approval. The object of this 
paper will have been served if it helps m the least degree to throw 
fresh light on some obscure corners of Indian chronology, or even 
if it only serves to stimulate competent scholars to make mor? 
’.ruitful enquiries on the topics dealt with herein. 



